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LECTURE I. 

ImporlancB of laacliar's vocation — oitont of Influence Tery 
ereat. Effect of habits farmed in childhood lasting as life. 
Negligence of pnreota with reaard. to responsibility — evil 
parental example*. Unbonnded mflnenee teacherfl ma^ exert 
— responsible for use of this power — effect on Ihe destiny of 
children important — teacher's work to train cliiidi-en for fa- 
tureUfe 13-31 



„ , schools not realized. Various forms of indifference 

— wnnt of parental supervision — irrogular attendance of pupils 
— want of necessary apparatus — disagreement among parents 
— school parties — neglect of common Bohools by the wealthy 
—want or ChriBHan effort to raise the staadard of moral hi- 
flnence. Inadeguate qualifiealions of teaclierB — few eminent 
Iq this occupation — poients and others responsible for these 
deficiences — parents obhgated to seek good educators for 
chilih'en- teachers worthy to receive liberal compensation- 
value of teacher's office not estimated — indifference strange 
among enhghtened people. Fault chargeable on instmotors 
83 weU as parents — weil-qnaUflad teachers nn important ic- 
sideraturainonrland 2S-43 
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LECTURE IIL 

(Jualifications and duties of Instruetora. SeTcral tilings wliicli 
will preyent usefulness. Ignoranee of responsibility an insu- 
perable barrier to success — want of interest in children — 

dislike to teaching — inipatienoo. Several Uiiiigs essential as 
qualifications. Comnuin sense. Uniformitv of temper. Ca- 
pacity to discriminate character. Decision of character. Affec- 
tionatenesa. Just ruoral discernment. Deep conviction of 
moral obiigotioii 43-57 



LECTUEE IV. 

Qualifications and duties of Instrnctora. Capacity to anderstand 
the diversities of character among pupils. Precocity — pecu- 
liar treatment required — danger of neglecting this. Uncom- 
mon dulness, no proof of weak mind — dull to be encouraged. 
Acquaintance with laws of health — dangers of ignorance — 
impure air — damp clotiiing — sitting In current of cold air, 
asjwoially when parspking — long confinement in school. 
Ability lo govern — judicious government essential to success 
— order necessary — teacher has right to enforce necessary 
hiwa — govemment esaential to advancement in study — to 
cultivation of social and moral affections — of faculties of the 
mind .— school without discipline hotbed of evil passions. 
Tact for teaching— best way to accomplish ends to be sought. 

pleasure in esercise of ingenuity in accomplishing an object 
— t«acher deals witli human nature — school-room en empire 
of mind. Ulnstrations of valne of this quolificntlon — tardy 
scholars, etc. Teachers carefnlly to study the snbject . E7-7B 



Qualifications uid duties of Instructors. Ability to leach ii 



__. with Natural Histoiy — Rhetoric — Natural Philosophy 
— Chemistry — Moral PhnoBopliy — ignorance of these, occa- 
sions loss of opportunity for osefoliicfs. Education: em- 
bracing physical, intellecttml, and moral training .... 78-60 
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LECTUBE VI. 

Qualifications and doties of lastructoi's. Thorough acquaint- 
ance with nature of duty and responaibilitj — important to 
persona! happiness — to success. Observe peooliaritiaa of 
cbiJdren — yaiiety of character among parouls- B^t mode of 
communicating instmction to be sought — reqnlres study of 
human nature — practieo, etc. Teachmg the communication 
of ideas. Station of the teacher involves gveat responsiblKty 
— infiuence not limited to this world — maaiia fbr gaining in- 
fluence should be studied — difi'ereat degrees of^ influence 
exerted — necessary mfluenca how to be cnltiva.tod. Avoid 
being hasty — deliberation — never apeak migrily — bo puiie 
tuai. Teacher's whole Ume lo be devoted to school . S»-I11 



LECTURE Vn. 

Oeneralmfliiagement of schools. Govemmant. Self-govei-nment 
on the part of the inslructor essential — exoraples. Proper 
mode of treating schoiars; illustration — scholars should be 
treated as moral aoid intellectual beings; iUustralJoa — let 
them see that you act on princlpla— decide deliberately — no 
deci^on better than wrong one. Oovemment should be tmifarm 
— 4itBoulty of this — large scholars not allowed more liberty 
than smaller ones. Flmmesa eseential to good government. Im- 
partiality in govemment— danger of pMUality. Lavrsdeaigned 
uot to prevent but to secure happiness of the young. Goveni- 
inent should be such as to lead scholars to ccltlTate self-govem- 
meut; to do right from principle, not from fear — deScioDcy on 
this point — pupils to be made acquainted witli design of law. 
Instructor must show interest m welfare of pnpila. Amuse- 
ments. Maimer of speaking proper in school — dictatorial 
manner to be avoided. Punishment : proper whan hiws ore 
recklessly violated — be not halts to punish ; be serioos — 
puuisliment must be made ^ectaal to prevent repetition of 
crime. Promise no rewards ; unfavorable influence — rewards 
if given should be rewards of merit — doll not to be punished 
for being so 112-137 



LECTURE Vin. 

General management of achools, etc. Endeavor to make scliool 
pieoMBrt — school-room ehottld be kept neat — order impor- 
tant. Reduce everythkig to system — attempt to do but one 
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Ihiiig at a time. Ereiythina Ehould ho donf tli ii- iglih 
SutjBots to be classed according to importance — receive at- 
tention accordingly. Direction of ulndies — derman melhod 
— first studies Kir children — Hrithmetic — geographv — lu'tiirv 
— rudiments of gnuninar. Attantion to mode ol impertmg 
InatrucUon — teach children to iftini. — errors on this subject, 
illnatradona — Hartford school — conversation tiliont stone, 
awlt etc — teacher should have genBral exerngea for amall 
scholars — eieroiso in arithrootio — defining words — di\ ision'' 
and classes of animals — lllnstrations , cow, etc — Natural 
History — making figures, etc. on blackboard — spellmg bv 
Trriting. Variety in exercises important 137-161 



LECTURE JS. 

General management of schools and m 
Methods to be adopted. Knowledge of te 
of requisite instruction — book the iTotrwt 

knowledgeof pupils — use nio8( linyile mode of illustration — 
unintelligible illustration useless — avoid uea of unintelligiblo 
words ; example. Make every study pleasant and interesting 
— this may be accomplished — example of Pestalozzl. Speli- 
ittg ! combinatians ot letters various — difficulty to scholars 
in acquiring — disagreement among lesicographers — lessons 
generally too long — impress importance of the study on 
pupils — eiTorsln pronunciation — spelling by writing on shite. 
iteadiag: modes In use various — instructors deficient — 
learning the alphabet difflcult task for children — methods of 
teaching begiimerB — lisping, how to be cured. Children 
should feani to read slowly — attention when dass is reading — 
require distinct pronunciation — teach use of 8«ps and intec- 
fuHW. Character of reading lesson should be examiiied. 
Teachers should copy nature in their owa reading — should 
strive to esoel 161-lSO 



LECTURE X. 

Slanner of teacliing arithmetic — may be early commenced. 
MeHnUuU orUhiaelici modes of teaching In u^e viirious — 
teach pnpils to reoscm; illustrations — yoniie scholars may 
solve pmblems by this method. WriUen Anihrne^c ; pupik 
should be led to investigate principles on which mles are 
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iicquired — clBBnification importMit — too nmcli often attempt- 
ed to be acquired — bonndiuriei to be thorouj^ly learuea — 
consider ph^ical, politioal, and moral condition of each coun- 
try — accustom pnpili to drav maps — ontlinemaps useful — 
few Important fncts more useful than many unimportant par- 
UculniE. IjigliA Graatatai'! toucliflrs should be thoroughly 
qoalified to teach — common mode of teaching defectiie — 
methods in use general!)' — batter mode recommended — es- 
pliiin what granimar is — naiure of the language — compo- 
sition of compound words — definitions to be Uioroughlj- fixed 
in the memoiy — giverenson ibr everytliing — sentences to be 
Hnalyied — scholM tanght to correct errors — rules to be 
llioiiiuiA^ acquired. PataKoah^ : necessary nccompllsiiment 
— mode of teaching recommended. Malory shonlil receive 

1 State 

1)0 usc<l. Om^xniliaa: of graat practical utility — discipline* 
the mind — mode of instructiou to be adopted — exhibit the 
great importance of this exercise — reqttire small scholars to 
write sentences eoutaining avcn words — read stories to be 
written by class — suly'cct to be given by teacher — benefit of 
pupil to be regarded in choice ofsuhieet-~ recommend pupils 
to jiold correipondeace with each other. Moral PAitosHpAg — 
important branch of study — teach pupils to examine reasons 
of moral distinctions — to distinguish between moral and im- 
moml actions. Bikle to be read In school -~ the standnrd hv 
whicli all actions are to be tried I8D-212 



LECTUBE XI. 



Lead pupils to improve time faithfully — former mea 
making scholars "ambitions" — results of this eoorse — better 
way " results wltneesed. Show sehohirB their obligation to 
study — ft duty to themselves — to teachers — to parents — to 
country — to Oieir Creator 213-222 

LECTUBE XIL 
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one of iiijprovement j eiirry this into solionl. Every sthool 
may become a Ijceum — direct attention of Boholors to what 
tliey may flccompHsh! eiample — meet soholara for improve- 
ment — familiar laotores to be given — forming library — 
Btrivsto malie good impression on minds of parents. Endeavor 
to procure itpparatns, etc. Yield not to mscontagements — 
resolve to succeed 328-233 
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WTEODUCTOEY BEMAEKS, 



YoDKG Ladies asd Gestlemes ; 

You have assumed, or expect soon to assume, tlie rc- 
spou^bilities of superintendi:^ the education of children 
and youth in tho various acliools demanding your services. 
As you direct your thoughts to that field of labor, nothi:^ 
is more natural than an inquiry, What are the duties, 
what the trials and difficulties, what the pleasures and 

In the following Lectures, it Las been my purpose, in a 
very familiar manner, to discuss all these and kindred 
topics. Permit the remark here, that for what I attempt 
to impart to you, I am myself indebted principally 
to experience. When I entered the same field of 
labor, in 1316, there was scarcely a paragraph in the 
weekly newspaper, and not a single book or even trai:l 
within my knowledge, intended to aid the teacher, in 
knowing how lo instruct and govern a school. Nor was 
there at that time a Teacher's Instiiul* or Normal School 
within the United States, or even Europe. The magnifi- 
cent school system of Prussia, wliieh has since awakened 
such deep interest in Cbristcndun, waa not then ma- 
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10 ISTRODUCTORT 

tured, Tliougli colleges, academies, and i 
the ttainiiig of men in the learned profcE^ons were long 
befbrc established, it seemed to be taken for gi-anted that 
tliose hi whom was committed the training of children in 
the district schools, needed nothing more than a knowl- 
edge of ihe branches of study to bo taught, in onier to be 
qualified for their responsible duties. 

I know not how other schoolmaslers of that day regarded 
this fiict, but to me it seemed a sirange anomaly. Deeply 
sensible of my own want of suitable qualifications to train 
the young, as they should be, who were committed to my 
eare, and believing that others were perhaps equally de- 
ficient, the inquiries were early suggested to my mind, 
What can be done to improve the qualifications of teach- 
ers, elevate the standard of common education, and 
increase the usefulness of schools generally ? After con- 
siderable deliberation and correspondence on the subject, 
an institution was devised and established at Concord, 
Vt., in the spring of 1823, with the leading design, 
directly, to promote increased attention to the necessary 
qualifications of instructors, and indirectly to raise the 
standard of common school education, so fer as the influ- 
ence of that seminary might extend. 

The interest awakened by these humble efforts of an 
obscure individual, during five or ax years, and especially 
the interest manifested in the Lectures on the " Art of 
Teaching," the proper mans^ement and government of 
schools, etc., suggested the publication of Lectures on 
School-Keeping, for the benefit of primary teachers gen- 
erally. These Lectures were first published in 1829, of 
which fi-om fifteen to twenty thousand copies were circu- 
lated within a few years. In 1830, the Trustees of 
Phillips Academy in Andover, Mass., erected buildings 
for a Teacher's Senunaty and Normal School in that 
place, and appointed the Author, as PrincipaL In con- 
ducting the exercises of that institution, and one of sim- 
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ISTROBrCTORY EEMAKKS. 11 

ilar character, subaequontly, at Plymouth, N. H., ampla 
opportunity was furnished for a more full discussion and 
elucidation of the topics embraced in the Lectures on 
School-Keeping, preyiously publislied. A course of 
Lectures addressed to Female Teachers was prepared in 
1838, intended to meet more appropriately the wants of 
that numerous and important class. Many publications 
by other authors sooq followed, embodying the same 
leading thoughts, and, in some instances, embracing a 
wider range of topics. After an examination, however, 
of all these, the conviction in the mind of the author, is, 
that a Tolume embracing (he leading thoughts of both the 
former publications, afforded at a price which is within 
the means of all, is stiU a desideratum, is hardly less 
needed than at any former time. The following Lectures 
embrace a part of those formerly published, and a part 
of those ^nce prepared for his pupils, at the seminaries 
conducted by the author, at Andover, Mass., Plymouth, 
N. H., and Craftabnry, VL Also, extracts from lectures 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction, in 
Boston, and before Teacheia' Institutes in various places. 
In many instances, suggestions are roade, and mere bints 
thrown out, where sul^ects would be discussed much 
more fuUy, were it not designed to make the price of the 
volume so small, that teachers of the most limited means 
can avail themselves of it. 

The work is not only designed to be sludied by the 
members of Hormal Schools and Academies, who arc 
candidates for the bu^ness of teaching, but (o be carried 
into the school-house, as a guide in the performance of 
the daSy labors there. That the work is perfect, or very 
nearly so, the author does not dare to hope ; but he does 
believe that, if fiudiMly studied, and the spirit of the 
sn^eations generally embraced and carried out, the 
labors of teachers mU be made pleasanter to themselves, 
and result in conferring vastly increased benefit to the 
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12 IN-TRODUCTORr REMARK.^. 

risini; generation. Having devoted the best part of his 
life to t!ic cause of popular education, the interestl'elt in 
it by the author is in no measure diminished with his 
increasing years, nor will it be, while he is able to employ 
his tongue or pen to advance it- 
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LECTURES ON SCHOOL-KEEPING. 



ToTJSG Ladies and Gbstlemen : — 

The vocation you have chosen is both highly 
honorable and important. To an extent greater 
perhaps than any fully apprehend, the progress 
of society and the destiny of the nation are in 
the hands of primary teachers. They have the 
moulding of the plastic material put in their handa, 
and all subsequent laborers can only modify their 
work. Nest to- the mother, the impress of the 
primary teacher is indelible. Were such what 
they should be, and did they know both wTiat to 
do, and how to do it, the power is in their hands 
of moulding society at their will, and making it 
anything the benevolent, philanthropic, and Chris- 
tian desire. 

I fully embrace the sentiment of the late Dr. 
Chancing of Boston : " I know not how society 
can be aided more than by the formation of a 
body of well qualified and efficient educators. 
We know not any class ivhich would contribute 
2 
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14 LECILBE3 OS 3CII00L-KEEPISC. 

80 much to the stability of the atate, arid to 
domestic happiness. Much aa we respect the 
ministry of the gospel, ive believe it must yield 
in importance to the work of training the young. 
In truth, the ministry now accomplishes less, for 
want of that early intellectual and moral discipline 
by which alone a commuuity can be prepared to 
distinguish truth from falsehood, to comprehend 
the instructiona of the pulpit, to receive higher 
and broader views of duty, and to apply general 
principles to the diversified details of life. A 
body of cultivated men, devoted with their whole 
hearts to the improvement of education, and to 
the most efiectual training of the young, would 
work a fundamental revolution in society. They 
would leaven the community with principles. 
Their influence would penetrate our families. Our 
domestic discipline would no longer be Jeft to 
accident and impulse. What parent has not felt 
the need of this aid ? has not been depressed, 
heartsick, under the consciousness of ignorance 
in the great work of swaying the youthful 
mind ? " 

Equally adapted to portray before you the 
nature of your vocation, is the language of another 
of the veterans in the cause of education :" " The 
word education, in its full extent, comprehends 
every influence exerted upon a person, from his 
first moment to the closing scene of life. Would 
you see a full exhibition of the power of these 
influences, go to yonder mansion, and look on the 

* Rev, G. C. Flurry. 
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LECTURES ON SCIIOOL-KEEPIKG. 15 

child of yesterday. It has life, and the animal 
functions are going on ; but knowledge to discern, 
or power to administer to its own wants, or even 
ability, with much distinctness, to make them 
known, it has not. Let the tender care of her 
who gave it birth be withdrawn a, few short hours, 
and its connection with this world will come to a 
close, and its remembrance among men will perish. 
Hasten with it tS the forest, and place it in the 
wigwam of the red man, and if it survives (which 
the hardiest alone can do) the severities which will 
meet it there, he will grow up erect and active, 
quick of sight, fond of the chase, and fonder still 
of war. Put him among the children of Ishmael, 
and he will become a wandering Arab, with hia 
hand against every man, while every man's hand 
mil be against him. Let him have his training 
in almost any part of the eastern continent, and 
he will be for caste, orders, and distinctions among 
men. Emperors and lords, and subjects and serfe, 
will in his ear sound like the ordinances of heaven- 
Let him dwell among us of New England, and he 
will acknowledge no distinctions but those of ac- 
quired worth ; and no superiority but that which 
better actions confer. Put him among the rich, 
and he will need equipage and attendants. Pat 
him among the poor, and those who will pay his 
hire may have hia services. Class him with the 
middle orders of society, and he will be too inde- 
pendent to need a servant, and too noble himself 
to become one. Set him afloat in the world, and 
hia particular attachment to place, to friends, and 
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16 LECTUEES ON SCHOOL-KEEPIXG. 

even his social feelings, will he lost. A sinking 
void will be experienced in his heart ; be will live 
a wandering, joyless life, and at last go down fo 
the earth without regret, and unregretted. Let 
lum remain in the excellent family where heaven 
has ^ven him birth, and his bosom will soon begin 
to heave with tenderness, and his heart to beat 
high at the pleasing sound of parent, brother, 
sister, friend. He wiil love his home ; his mental 
and moral powers will open, and he will be^n to 
multiply the comforts of that home, as well aa to 
receive into his own bosom large portions of the 
varied happiness which there abounds. Carry him 
to the city of the Grand Sultan, and he will grow 
up a worshipper of Mohammed, and exhibit all 
the peculiarities of one of his most devoted sons. 
Let him live where the gospel sheds its benign 
and enlightening rays, and he will embrace the 
doctrines and rejoice in the precepts of Jesus. 

" Such is the controlling influence which external 
circumstances must and will have upon all other 
children. And these external circumstances are 
nothing more or less than the concentrated influ- 
ence, the whole education, through which a person 
passes, and by which he will be benefited or in- 
jured, in proportion to the healthful or baneful 
nature of the sum of this influence. Of what un- 
speakable importance, then, must it be to this heir 
of life and immortality, that this influence should 
be enlightening, elevating, and moral ; that he be 
under the influence of virtuous associates, ju- 
dicious parents, and truly intelligent, virtuous, and 
patriotic teachers. 
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LECTUKE3 OS SCIIOOL-KEEPISG. IT 

" The rising goneration, like clayinthe hand of 
the potter, are readily moulded into almost any 
shape, and will certainly take the form, adopt the 
principles, and fall into the habits which the all- 
fashioning power of education — comprehending 
under that term whatever in the world around 
operates on the mind or heart — shall give them. 
Of the direct and overwhelming interest which all 
have in this subject, it is not easy to imagine, 
much less to speak. The whole future condition 
of the rising generations, in all their mental, social, 
and moral interests, their present and future joys 
and sorrows, is involved in it. Even those of us 
who are now on the stage, are scarcely leas inter- 
ested in it ; for in a few years more, if alive, we 
must be thrown upon them for every enlightened 
and kind attention which the debilities of growing 
age will make necessary and comforting to us. 
Nor will it stop with ua. It reaches forward to gen- 
erations still to come, whose mental acquirements, 
whose social feelings, whose moral principles, whose 
reli^ous institutions, literary advantages, and civil 
rights, to a very important extent, must be handed 
down by those who came before them. 

" On a subject whose influence is so deep, wide, 
and stirring, it is not possible we should feel too 
absorbing an interest, or direct our thoughts and 
inquiries too frequently to it. And I cannot help 
considering it among the most encouraging circum- 
stances of the present day , that there has been called 
up so general and operative attention to this subject. 

"Among the causes which operate with such 
2" 
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18 LECTUKE^ OS SCHOOL-KEBPINO. 

fearful power upon human character and human 
conduct, school-education holds a highly interegttng 
and important place. The period of life in which 
ehildien are at school, the time they pass there, 
the employmenta which occupy their attention, 
the associations into which they are hrought, the 
sentiments which are inculcated, and the control 
exercised over them, with many other circum- 
fitances, more or less obvious, all concur to give 
the school-education a most important bearing upon 
their future lives and prospects." 

The educator and instructor of children, is, in 
the language of the law, in loco parentis, in the 
place of the parent ; and if so, as many are in- 
trusted to his care, he i 
of many parents in one. 

It has been well said, " every family is a httle 
republic ;" and it may with the same propriety 
be added, every school is a little kingdom, and 
from these is made up the great state, or nation. 
These schools, established in this land by Puritan 
wisdom, are the glory of our land, from which 
every male member, as he comes up to maturity, 
steps into the great copartnership of the nation, 
and becomes part of the government thereof. 

Tou are to become the cultivators of a soil,* on 

* "A child, like a plant, grows up and ei^ands and blos- 

Eined, and gaardod by those to whose care it is submittfid. 
little eje is ever open to behold, and its ear quick lo hear, 
and its heart ready to reoeive imjiressiona, wluch every ace 
and word of those who are around cannot fail to make in all 
that they peribnn or say in its observing presence. I venture 
to assert thnt there is not one ill this assembly, who, if ha will 
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LECTUEES OS SCH0OI.-KEEPIKG, 19 

which, as yet, has been sown little seed ; and 
which, if preoccupied before the fowls of heaven 
have scattered that which is noxious, we maj hope 
will yield desirable fruits. You are to watch, and 
water, and nourish plants, which are not to remain 
alvrays in the nursery; they must soon be removed 
to other fields, where their growth and expansion 
will very nearly correspond to the early culture 
they have received. 

You will therefore indulge me in directing your 
attention to the high importance of the labors you 
are to perform, and to the results which must 
unavoidably follow. 

They are young, it is true ; but each revolving 
sun adds to their age. 'They are ignorant, per- 
., but they have noble powers and capacities 
They see every object around 
f they notice whatever is uttered in their 
neanng. They are young, but so was Alexander, 
once ; so were Bonaparte and Washington. The 
"mad boy," whom the monarch of Persia sent his 
satraps " to seize, and bind, and scourge," was, 
twenty years before, in his cradle, or on his 
mother's knee. The conqueror of Italy had hardly 

reBuot but a little upou his past existence, oanaot recur to hsbits 
-which ma; have cost him many a tear, and which originated hi 
some casual cliciunstiince of childhood. Some tboughtlees net, 
Biuictioned by the pr^se and eiample of a parent, guardiaji, or 
iastruotOT, may lay the foundation of future happmess or misery 
in the mind of the child who Is beholding himi and when tbax 
parent, or guardian, or instructor shall have ceased to exist, 
iJiere may be immortal minds stilt on the earth, for whose actioDa 
ho slmll \x at least partly accountable, becaose they proceed 
from principles which were instilled by hia example, and perhaps 
nourished by his tiVQ," — Rev. Dr. Blagdm. 
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immbered the years of manhood, when tho tramp 
of fame announced him " the hero of the age," 
and crowned heads trembled before him. A very 
few years were sufficient to mature their gigantic 
niinds. 

The group of children before you are both young 
and ignorant. And who of all the busy multitude 
around jou were not equally so, a little time since? 
The Hottentot and the savage may, in manhood 
and in ago, continue children in knowledge ; but for 
those who have commenced their existence in a 
republic renowned for knowledge and patriotism, 
there ought to be, there will be, another destiny. 
These children must acquire knowledge, either 
proper or improper, beneSeial or injurious. They 
will form characters, good or bad. Instead, there- 
fore, of presenting a reason why your attention to 
the children before you ia unimportant, their age 
presents one of the strongest reasons why you 
should feel the deepest interest in them, and be- 
stow on them your most assiduous attention. 

The effect of habits formed in childhood will be 
as lasting as life. If these habits are such as it 
ia desirable they should be, numerous evils will be 
averted, and important good secured ; but if a 
wrong bias is given in infancy, or childhood, ob- 
liquity must be expected in every subsequent 
period. Experience demonstratively proves, that 
" a child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame." Children are often more ready to form 
wrong habits than right ones. The experience of 
this led the Psalmist to say, that they " go astray 
as soon as they are born," 
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WiU jou tell me, these are things wliieh belong 
'.0 parents, and have no claims oa yoa 'i That you 
Ere to teach them the first principles of science, 
but have no farther duty to perfonn ? Before 
suffering yourselves to rest on this ground, let me 
ask you to reflect seriously on several things. 

First, ivhat is the character and situation of many 
parents ? They ought certainly to be most tenderly 
alive to the best interests of their offiipring. They 
ought to be well acquainted with the dangers to 
which children are exposed, and the best means 
of averting them. It ought to be their daily and 
hourly care, to "train" the beloved beings of 
whose existence they have been instrumental in 
" the way they should go." 

But what are the facts ? Is it true that even 
a majority of parents, especially of those whose chil- 
dren attend the free schools of the State, appreciate 
parental responsibility? Many parents seem to 
have DO thought beyond the necessary provision 
for the temporal wants of their children. Many 
send their children " to school to learn manners " 
and morals, as well as letters, which they never 
attempt to teach them at home. Others furnish 
their offspring with constant examples of every- 
thing that is unlovely and revolting. Look at 
that mother, surrounded by her numerous ofispring. 
Her husband is perhaps intemperate, or engaged 
in labors which require his constant absence from 
home. She must therefore control them when in 
health, and attend to their incessant calls ; must 
administer to them in sickness, and, in fine, per- 
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form all that is done for them. Is it not nearly 
impomhle for her to govern, train, and instruct 
them in the best way ? But if it were possible, 
what does she know or realize of the nature and 
importance of her duty? She was perhaps a ser- 
vant before marriage, or belonged to a family 
situated like her own ; or, perhaps, was deprived 
of all opportunity for instruction on the nature of 
parental duties, before she became a parent. And 
could she be expected to make those advances in 
knowledge afterwards, which are necessary for the 
station she occupies ? 

I have presented a ease strongly marked. But 
there are many such instances, and some in almost 
every district. Many mothers are dependent on 
their d^Iy labor for sustenance. Others are 
found, whose thirst for gain is so great, that thoir 
children are geaondary objects of solicitude. 

These children will soon arrive at manhood, 
and become active in the community. They, if 
sons, will be freemen, and must exert an influence 
on others. Many of them, in turn, will become 
parents. All of them have commenced an exist- 
ence never to terminate. And let me beg of you 
to remember, that all the salutary influence which 
will be exerted upon many of them, will be limited 
to that which they will feel in the district school. 
Let them grow up unrestr^ned in their passions, 
unintelligent and immoral, and their influence 
must be destructive to the peace, morals, and hap- 
piness of society, as well as their oivn. 

Another consideration which adds interest to 
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the office sustained by jou is the unhanndiid influ' 
ence which joa can exert over your pupils. The 
Idnd and affectionate teacher is, in tlie estimatioa 
of the child, the standard of truth and excellence. 
What the teacher approves must be right, and 
everything disapproved must be wrong. Here, 
then, a power is put into your hands, which ren- 
ders your ofEce one of peculiar interest and im- 
portance. You are responsible for the use you 
make of it. If you cultivate a habit of discrim- 
ination, the same habit may bo easily formed in 
those who are under your instruction ; and on this 
habit in them will depend the justness of their 
conclusions on many subjects connected with their 
present and fatwre welfare. 

The child who reasons correctly on one subject, 
will be led more easily to reason correctly on 
others. 'I'each hun to entertain just views of bis 
duty to his instructors, and you will easily lead his 
mind to perceive the nature of the duties he owes 
to his parents. Lead him to reason right with 
regard to the treatment of his school-fellows, and 
he will at oaee be prepared to perceive the higher 
claims his brothers and sisters have upon him. 
The teachers who lead their pupils to cultivate 
kind and affectionate feelings towards each other, 
not only send a happy influence into every family 
from which the school is collected, but also trans- 
mit this influence to future generations. Foung 
children are capable of appreciating things where 
their happiness is affected ; and this impression is 
not easily destroyed when tbeyadvaijco tomaturei 
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The confidence which your juvenile charge re- 
pose in you, puts their destiny, in an important 
degree, into your hands ; and must tend, I think, 
to excite in your bosoms feelinga of deep interest 
towards them. So far as you desire to promote 
happiness and prevent misery, to remove igno- 
rance and dissetmnate knowledge, to purify soci- 
ety and elevate human character, so far you 
must be interested in your employment, and in 
those waiting to drink in instruction from your 
lips. It ia easy to bend the pliant twig. So 
the earliest impression made on the mind and 
heart of childhood usualSy remains the longest, 
and shapes the chara^iter of manhood. The age 
of your pupils, therefore, presents one of the 
strongest inducements to great faithfulness in cul- 
tivating everything lovely, and checking the 
growth of everything noxious and unlovely, in 
character. Let me repeat it agjun ; the age of 
the group of children before you, presents a high 
claim to jour most faithful and untiring efforts to 
do them good. 

It is your work to take these children aa yon 
find them, and to trmn them with reference to 
their duties as citizens of a free country, as mem- 
bers of society, and as moral agents, under the 
government of the great Creator. 
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Touso Ladies and GEsrLEjjEtf : — 

Having made several suggestions in the preced- 
ing Lecture, with regard to the nature of the em- 
ployment you have chosen, it may be proper here 
to advert to several evils you will experience, 
and d^calties you will eneounter, in securing the 
highest beneficial results from your efforts. 

While there are some honorable exceptions, it 
is still obvious to every discriminating observer, 
that, from primary or district schools generally, 
there is not that degree of benefit there ought to 
be. The members of these schools are not gen- 
erally as well educated as the safety and happi- 
ness of themselves or the interests of society 



While I am not prepared to indorse the declar- 
ation made by a foreign committee of examination, 
that the " school system of the United States is 
an utter failure," and that " not one scholar leaves 
these schools qualified for the duties of a citizen 
and a man," I am constrained to believe that 
common schools do fall vastly short of that degree 
of usefulness which is desirable, is attainable, and 
which ought to be expected- Various things tend 
to this result, to which your attention should be 
directed, as a means of removing difficulties or 
surmounting o' 
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In the various fields you will he called upon to 
cultivate, you will no doubt detect, aad be forced 
to mourn over, apathy and indifference, with regard 
to primary schools. There ia generally, perhaps, 
no want of conviction that education is important. 
Very few are found, even among the ignorant, 
who are slow to acknowledge that learning ia nec- 
essary to uaefulaess and enjoyment. Among the 
well educated, no remark is more frequently 
heard, than that a good education ia necessary for 
every citizen in a land of civil and religions free- 
dom. But it is equally obvious to me, that, 
while tJie importance of education is generally 
acknowledged, the immense value of eommon 
aehools is not realized. When it ia recollected 
fhat from these minor fountains of knowledge, and 
from these only, the great mass of the community 
receive all their instruction, the marked indiffer- 
ence to their character and usefulness which so 
often appears is truly astonishing. 

This indifference has as many phases as the 
■chameleon has colors. In one district, it is devel- 
oped by the meagre attendance at the school- 
meeting ; where three, five, or ten only, out of 
twenty, thirty, or fifty voters, are all who are 
habitually present. In another, by the appointment 
of a committee, to act for the district in procuring 
a teacher and superintending the interests of the 
school, totally unfit for the office, having neither 
the knowledge necessary to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of a teacher, nor to estimate the qualities 
of a good school. In some neighborhoods, indif- 
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ference is exhibited by suffering an old and dilapi- 
dated school-house to stand year after year, — eold, 
dark, untidy, and unco mfor table, — in wliioh, were 
parents obliged to sit, for a day or a week, they 
would regard it as an intolerable burden ; at least, 
many seldom cfiwe to make trial of it for an hour.* 
It is a matter for rejoicing that this indifference is 
declining, and has diminished essentially within a 
few years. But it has not diminished to that de- 
gree which would justify me in omitting to mention 
it as a great obstruction to the usefulness of schools. 
A want of parental supervision and watchfulness 
b another of the evils you will meet, if not every- 
where, at least too generally. Parents seem to 
repose a degree of confidence in the instructors 
employed, which they repose in no other class of 
laborers. What farmer would employ a young 
man of twenty years of age to take care of his 
cattle at the bam, and neglect to visit his barn for 
the season ? What merchant would employ a clerk, 
and fail, for three months, to make any examinar 
tion of the state of the books kept by him, or of 
the business he transacted ? What housewife 
would intrust the care of her dmry to " hired 
help," and neglect for three months to enter her 
dairy-room and examine the state of it ? 

* An asset desoription of some of the sohool-honBea the author 
has examined ■within a ftw years, would, if given, be Ecaicely 
oredited by a portion of the commnnity. It wonld really eeem 
OS if tliey were contrivances for papal torture, and intended for 
mailing pupils "parfiot through suffering." Such are Byen now 
aometimes found in thriving ■vtliages, by the side of the elegant 
chai-ch, the eomfortahle acndemy, and the tidy Bnd commodious 
dv^elJing-hotise. 
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Facts like the following are of too frequent oc- 
currence. Mr. , of county, owns two 

hundred sheep, which are usually kept on a farm 
four miles from his house. He employs a very 
faithful man in the neighborhood to feed them 
during the winter, but goes regularly twiee a week 
to look at them, and examine the " state of his 
flock." In a school-house, half a mile from his 
dwelling, he has six children, who have been 
placed under the care of three or four different 
teachers; and yet for several years he has not 
once visited that school, to examme the state of 
" this other flock." 

From statistics collected with care, it has been 
ascertained that less than a twentieth part of the 
parents in a county, have visited the schools 
attended by their children, once a year. This 
want of parental supervision is not confined to 
one county or State, but is almost universal. 

Among tie many other obstacles to success in 
your labors, the irregularity of attendance on the 
part of scholars is not the least. From the sta- 
tistics collected in many parts of the country, 
dm-ing several yeaj^, it is shown that about one- 
third part of the scholars of suitable age, lose 
tlie benefit of public schools almost entirely. In 
many districts, lateness of attendance is a very 
serious evil. Multiplicity of books, — multiplicity 
of branches of study, the defective character of 
many of the text-books used, — and jn some in- 
stances a great deficiency of books, will be found 
evils of no ordinary magnitude. 
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The negligence of parents to fiimish apparatus 
for the purposes of illuatration of the studies pur- 
sued in common schools, is an evil very general. 
Most of our school-houses are aa naked as the 
walls of a prison ; neither maps, globes, nor other 
articles being furnished ; and in many, not even 
a blackboard suflicientlj large to be of any real 
value. Neither books for general reference, nor 
libraries are provided, except iu one or two States, 
for the benefit of district schools. An appropria- 
tion of a few dollars annually, in every district, 
for these objects, would be far more valuable to 
schools, even if this were taken from the amount 
raised for the payment of instructors, than if ap- 
propriated in any other way. 

To some evils of another character, also, I 
wish to advert. There aro few school-districts 
where there is not, from . some cause or other, a 
disagreement among parents, that eventually 
grows into a " party thmg." This has originated, 
often, from causes at first very triBing, and has 
been in some instances continued from father to 
son. Sometimes difference of religious opinions 
has caused it. Sometimes parties have arisen 
from different political views. At other times, 
merely the location of the school-house, or of the 
families that compose the district, has ori^oated 
difBculties and divisions that have been kept up 
for many years. One part of the district is more 
wealthy than another, or more enlightened ; or a 
part of the families may be connected with each 
other by consanguinity, and combine to form a 
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party, and in this way strife is engendered. Ther^e 
ia sometimes a party that wishes great severity in 
school, and another that wishes laxness of govera- 
ment. One party is in faPor of having an in- 
structor from college, and another wishes one who 
has never been in sight of it ; one party wishes to 
give high wages, and another cares only for an 
instructor who will keep " cheap." A thousand 
trifling causes ^ve rise to these ever-varying di- 
visions, and, go where you will, you may be told 
of the " Congregational party," the " Baptist 
party," the '• Presbyterian," or " Methodist," or 
" Universalist," or some other party, formed by 
disagreement in relifpous opinions. You will be 
told of the " Democratic party," the " Federal 
party," the " Administration party," or some 
other, growing out of political disagreement. You 
will be told of the "hill party," the "meadow 
party," the " river party," the " school-house 
party," etc., etc. Now the influence of all these 
party divisions and feelings, is to diminish the 
usefulness of the school. Happy would it he if 
these things were confined to parents ; but chil- 
dren imbibe the same feelings, which are carried 
to the school and cause dissension there. 

Another source of injury to common schools, is 
the disposition of the more wealthy to place their 
children at some academy or high school. Many 
are able to bear the expense of sending their 
children to some seminary of higher order, and 
hence feel but Uttle interest in the common 
school. Its character is a subject of little inter- 
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est to tliem, A few unsuccessful efforts to have 
the school what they wish end m discouragement, 
and they often saj, " Well, if we can't have a 
good school at homo, we ean send to the acade- 
my." Such institutions are now so common, that 
there is little difficulty in doing it. It is certainly 
a subject of great importance to the succesa of 
elementary institutions, that the wealthy and in- 
telligent should strive to increase their usefulness 
and elevate their character. By withdrawing their 
influence and assistance, the work is left to those 
who have not the means and character to afford 
the requisite support. 

I wish here to allude to another cause, which 
has an influence in preventing the usefuhiess of 
primary schools. It is an evil of a negative char- 
acter. There is a want of Christian effort to 
raise the standard of moral influence in schools. 
The impulse of Christian enterprise, at the pres- 
ent day, has led to associations for benevolent 
effort on almost every subject except this. We 
hear it mentioned as a cause for lamentation and 
regret, by Christians and clergymen of every de- 
nomination, that common schools are so often 
seminai'ies of vice. It is a remark which haa 
oft«n fallen on my ear, that " our children leam 
more evil than good ; increase in vice faster than 
they gain in knowledge." Indeed, so general is 
this feeling in many places, that Christian parents 
arc accustomed to say, when any new vicious 
habit is discovered in a child, " He learned it at 
Bchool." Is it not surprising, that, with these 
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facts so prominent, no combined effort among pro- 
fessed Christians has been exerted on this subject? 
Is it one on which effort would be hopeless ? Is 
there no ground to beliere, that exertion on the 
part of Christians, would be successful in elevat- 
ing the moral character of our schools ? I know 
that individaaU have acted right. Individual 
districts have used their best efforts to obtain 
moral instructors- But this ia by no means suffi- 
cient. " Union ie strength." United and perse- 
vering effort is needed on this, as well as on other 
subjects with which the happiness of society is so 
intimately connected ; and deserves attention, if 
the literary improvement of the young is alono 
regarded. The most orderly, the most moral 
school, will make the best progress in study. 
Moral motives are the best inducements to a faith- 
ful improvement of time. It may always be 
expected by committees of visitation, to find the 
most subordination, the hest progress in learning, 
and the most correct deportment, where the 
greatest interest has been awakened in regard to 
the moral character of the school. I will not un- 
dertake to say, that every effort of combined 
Christian influence would be productive of the 
effect desired. But it does seem to me just, to 
attribute a portion of the defect in the useful- 
ness of schools to a want of such effort and influ- 
ence. 

The things already mentioned are all hinder- 
ances to the usefulness of schools, and some of 
them are evils of great magnitude. 
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they do, from a great variety of causes, some of 
them may bo expected in nearly every district. 
And instructors should regard themselves very 
fortunate who do not encounter more than one. 
But I should do injustice to my strong convic- 
tions, should I neglect to call jour attention to 
another, which I must regard not only greater 
than any one, but greater than all, to which J 
have called your attention. It is one, too, in 
which you are more deeply implicated than in all 
others. 

The great reason why schools do not result in 
unspeakably greater good to the rising gener- 
ation, is the INADEQUATE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS. 

While this is true, I do not wish to imply that 
the blame is ioUly or cJdefiy chargeable on the 
members of your profession. When, in succeed- 
ing Lectures, I state what are the essential quaM- 
fications of a good teacher, I think you will fully 
accord with me, in regarding the inadequate 
qualifications of instructors as involving others in 
blame quite as much or more than yourselves. In 
order to secure adequate qualifications to the 
members of our profession, means must be pro- 
vided greatly in advance of those which have 
been furnished in our country, or any other except 
Prussia. True, and I greatly rejoice in it, "a juster 
estimate of the teacher's profession begins to pre- 
vail," and some feeble cfTortg have been put forth 
to provide for their training. 

Normal schools have been commenced in a few 
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f laces within the last quartor of a century ; and 
Dstitutes of a few days' or a few weeks' con- 
tinuance, are provided for by the legislatures of 
several States, or individual benevolence ; and a 
few books have been written with special reference 
to the wants of this class of laborers. But even 
now, in this age of enterprise and iraprovoment, 
in the latter half of the nmeteenth century, there 
is not, on the western continent, one seminary 
established and endowed for the purpose of edu- 
cating teachers, where they can enjoy facilities 
for this purpose equal to those provided for stu- 
dents in law, me^cine, or theology. It is by no 
means strange, that, when the facilities for the 
appropriate training of teachers are so imperfect, 
they do not, as a class, possess higher qualifica- 
tions. Indeed, it is rather matter for wonder, that 
so many have attained eminence in the profession, 
and that we can refer to such names, among our 
females, as Read, Grant, Lyon, Ilasseltine, and 
Beecher; and among the other sex, to those 
equally honored as the benefactoi-s of their race. 
But the remark of Channing, made twenty years 
ago, with regard to those placed at the head of 
primary schools, is, if not universally still too gen- 
erally true : " It seems generally to be thought 
that any body may become a teacher. The most 
moderate ability is thought to be competent to the 
most important profession in society. They who 
squander thousands on dress, furniture, and amuse- 
ments, tliink it hard to pay comparatively small 
sums to the instructor ; and through this ruinous 
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economy, and this ignorance of the teacher's voca- 
tion, they rob their children of the aid for which 
the treasures of worlds can afford no adequate 
compensation." "There is no office," he adds, 
" higher than that of a teacher of youth ; for there 
is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, 
and character of tiie child. No office should be 
regarded with greater respect. The first minds 
in the community should be encouraged to assume 
it. Parents, should do all but impoverish them- 
selves, to induce such to become the guardians and 
guides of their children. To this good, all their 
show and luxury should- be sacrificed. Here they 
should be lavish, while they straighten themselves 
in everything else. 'Ihey should wear the cheap- 
est clothes, and live on the plainest food, if they 
can in no other way secure to their families the 
best instruction. They should have no anxiety to 
accumulate property for their children, provided 
they can place them under influences which will 
awaken their faculties, inspire them with high and 
pure principles, and fit them to bear a manly, use- 
ful, and honorable part in the world. No language 
can express the cruelty or folly of that economy 
which, to leave a fortune to a child, starves his 
intellect and impoverishes his heart. There should 
be no economy in education. Money should never 
be weighed against the soul of a child. It should 
be poured out like water for the child's mora] and 
intellectual life. 

" Parents should seek an educator for their 
children who will become to them an hearty and 
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effieient friend, counsellor, coadjutor in their work. 
If their circumstances will allow it, they should so 
limit the school, that the instructor may know inti- 
mately each child, may become the friend of each, 
and may converse with them frequently in regard 
to each. He should be worthy of their confidence, 
should find their doors always open, should be 
among their most iveicome guests, and should 
study with them the discipline which the peculiari- 
ties of each pnpil may require. He should give 
the parents warning of the least obliquity of mind 
which he discovers at school, should receive in re- 
turn their suggestions as to the injudiciousnesa of 
his own method in regard to one and another child, 
and should concert with them the means of arrest- 
ing every evil at its first manifestation. Such is 
the teacher wo need, and his value cannot he pdd 
in gold. A man of distinguished ability and vir- 
tue, whose mind should be concentrated in the 
work of training as many children as he can 
thoroughly understand and guide, would shed a 
light on the path of parents for which they often 
Bigb, and would give an impulse to the young, 
little comprehended under our present modes of 
teaching. No profession should receive so liberal 
1 remuneration. We need not say how far the 
community fall short of this estimate of the teach- 
er's office. Very many send their children to 
school, and seldom or never see the instructor, 
who is operatmg daily and deeply on their minds 
and characters. With a blind confidence, perhaps 
they do not ask how that work is advancing on 
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wliich the Nearest interests of the familj depend. 
Perhaps they put the children under the diuly 
control of tine mth whom they do not care to as- 
sociate. Perhaps, were they told what they ought 
to pay for teaching, they -would stare as if a 
project for robbing them were on foot, or would 
suspect the sanity of the friend who should cause 
them to throw away so much money in purchasing 
that cheapest of ail articles, that drug in every 
market, — instruction for their children." 

On any other subject of equal importance, 
spirit-stirring appeals would be made from one 
end of the land to the other. A remedy would 
be speedily sought, found, and applied. B«t m 
reference to this subject, what has been done ? 
What has been attempted 9 Hundreds of thou- 
sands of children are every year committed to 
the care of teachers very unfit for their workj at 
the imminent hazard, it is manifest, of all parents 
and patriots hold precious in our civil and relig- 
ious institutions. 

I speak of a state of things which ought to 
excite the surprise and astonishment of every re- 
flecting mind.' Where shall we look for an 

* " Our entire system of common ecIiodI edacRtian. needa te hv 
plnced on ii higher nnd more liberal foundntion. Our youth can. 
nerer ba well and competently Instracted in our schools as they 
now nre ; mid these eolioola can never be what they ought to be, 
to meet the n'anta of the communitj', till the compensation for 
teaching be raised fiir above what it now ia ; till, ladeed, it be 
euch as to exalt leaching to a profession, and make it on olyect 
for persons of talented minds and high qualiScalioas, to choose 
It as their culling for life. This, In my opinion, is tlie great 
desideratum which needs to be realized in our land." — Aec Dr. 
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explanation, ■which will justify it ? Is there any- 
thing peculiar in the iastitutions transmitted to us 
by our fathers, which will account for it ? It wiU 
not be pretended. Shall we refer it to the exist- 
ing government and laws of the country ? It is 
impossible. Is it because the people of this coun- 
try are so selfish, so calculating in their views, 
that they neglect thus the interests of their chil- 
dren? How wretched the economy, which, to 
amass for them a fortune, " starves the intellect, 
impoverishes the heart ! " Wc boast of our intel- 
ligence. Can it be, that an intelligent people will 
long be indifferent respecting the character of 
those who are to mate the rising generation intel- 
ligent ? Is it a mark of intelligence, t« educate 
men for every art and profession, except that of 
training the mind and forming the habits of the 
young .' Our fathers have be(|ueathed us a rich 
legacy in providing, at much expense of blood and 
treasure, the happy form of government under 
which we live. But who does not know that the 
jallars which support it are the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people ? We cease to be a free 
people, the moment we cease to be a well- 
instrueted, virtuous people. Is this peculiarity 
of our civil condition a reason why we should be 
indifferent respecting the means of education ? 
No. It suggests a motive certainly for attention 
to the subject, which no man who loves his coun- 
try can consistently disregard. 

We look in vain, however, for adequate reasons 
to justify the indifference which has been so preva^ 
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lent, in regard to the cliaractci- of teachers. Ob- 
vious as it is, upon the slightest reflection, not only 
that their standard of qualifications should be 
immeasurably elevated, but that their number 
should be at this moment more than doubled, it 
is still a deplorable fact that no well-digested plans 
have yet been proposed ajid executed, adequate 
to secure either of these important results. There 
would be less occasion to wonder at this, if the 
people of the United States were in the habit of 
showing similar apathy in reference to other en- 
terprises, e?en those of inferior importance to that 
of which I am speaking. But what say facts on 
this point ? A canal is needed from the Hudson 
to the lakes. Can it be made? is the first inquiry. 
The unhesitating answer is. Yes ! And the call 
for millions of capital, which accompanies it, is 
responded to as soon as it is made. The money 
is furnished ; and the next step which remains is 
immediately taken ; — the work is begun and 
fnished. It is represented that railroads, con- 
necting Boston with Lowell, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Portlandj Albany, Burlington, Rochester, 
New "York, and Montreal, will be of great public 
utility. True, hills of granite must be broken 
thi-oiigh, valleys must be filled up, rivers must be 
crossed, and a thousand obstacles surmounted. 
But the enterprises are practicable, — are com- 
menced and completed. Engineers, laborers, and 
funds are found without difficulty. Take another 
example : A monument, perpetuating the achieve- 
ments of Bunker Hill, is due, it is thought, to the 
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fathers of the Revolution, fi-om their happy, grate- 
ful descendants. What money is needed for tlie 
purpose ? is asked. Half a million of dollars is no 
obstacle in the way. Let it be erected, and we 
will provide the sum, ten thousand citizens in- 
stantly respond. 

It is not with any design of censaring them, 
that I allude to facts of this nature. I I'cjoicc that 
canals can be dug, railroads constructed, and 
monumental columns reared, — 

" To tell of glories past, aud deeds of war." 

It is well these things should be done. They 
are honorable witnesses to our enterprise, and 
thrift, and public spirit. But who will assume the 
responsibility of making the assertion, that our 
varied applications of the steam-power, our rail- 
roads and canals, will add half as much to our 
security, happiness, or even wealth, as that course 
of education which would make our children irv- 
duitrious, intelligent, and virtuous ; which would 
result in securing to them health of body and 
mind, and which aims also to fit them for the 
service of Him, who is the rightful proprietor 
of all. 

And what has yet been done for accomphshmg 
these results? True, we have schools of high 
merit, where the powers of the intellect are culti- 
vated. Our colleges and professional seminaries 
are ornaments aa well as blessings to the land. 
Many men have been educated in them, who have 
done honor to the country, and benefited the 
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worlil. We have also LospitaU f>r tha sick, 
schools for the deaf and blind, asylums for those 
deprived of reason, and a, multitude of practical 
schools for teaching and learning the trades and 
arts of life. But where is the educator to find 
that adequate instruetiou so essential to his suc- 
cess in tfie arduous employment of guiding the 
footsteps of the jouag in the paths of virtue and 
knowledge ? 

It is not thought that a man is qualified to offer 
his services in the healing art till he has been un- 
der the care of learned lecturers, who, by descrip- 
tion and demonstratioo, can illustrate the thousand 
" ills that flesh is heir to," and make him ac- 
quainted with the various modes of treating the 
diseases of the body. But where are learned 
lecturers employed iu making the future instruc- 
tors of our youth familiar with the character and 
mode of treating the more dangerous diseases of 
the intellect and the heart. 

The fault in question is justly chargeable, in 
part, to parents and others ; but not wholly. The 
elevation in the qualifications of instructors, during 
the last ten or fifteen years, has not been so rapid 
as the improvement in the means. These means, 
I admit, are far, very far, below what they ought 
to be ; but they are vastly greater than they were 
thirty years ago. Can it be said that instructors 
are as much better qualified now, generally, as 
the means for it have been augmented ? I think 
every one, who can compare that period with the 
present, will be forced to come to the conclusion 
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that such is not the fact. So that after all the 
blame that may justly be attributed to parents, a 
large share rests oq teachers themselves. When 
the Legislature has made appropriations for 
Teacher's Institutes, to be bold in a given county, 
or has established a Normal school for the State, 
what proportion of those who instruct schools in 
that county or State avail tbemaolves of the 
proffered advantages ? It would be easy to show 
that not more than a fourth part of the instructors 
engaged in teaching in a county are usually found 
at the county Institute, where saeh are established. 
A proportion still less are found to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the Normal school, 
where established. A most valuable library for 
every teacher is provided in the lectures deliver- 
ed before the American Institute of Instruction, 
costing less than a dozen dollars. How many 
common school instructors own that library ? In 
how many academies is it found ? Some of these 
lectures are worth their weight in gold, to any 
teacher. So far as the means for your improve- 
ment are furnished, and you fail to improve them, 
the evils resulting from that neglect are justly 
chargeable to yourselves. Allow me, in closing 
this Lecture, to use the language of another.* 

" If I were asked, what is wanted in our coun- 
try to secure the perpetuity of its institutions, and 
to promote, in the highest degree, the prosperity 
and happiness of the people ; I would answer : 
not mothers only, but teachers, well qualified and 
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fetlftl teiche 9 of youth dspersoi h ^h tho 
la d a d 1 beralljf i d honorably s ist ned in 
the r office S re I am that t w II neve be well 
w th our c untry till tl s most mportint dee dera- 
t s real zed lud wl oever co t butei even 
n the huml lest meisure m the att nme t of so 
greit a result deserves to be honore 1 as friend 
of 1 s CO nt y an 1 a benefactor of 1 s r c 



LECTURE III. 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

In connection with the closing suggestions of 
the last Lecture, I propose in this and the following 
one to discuss the requisite quaUJications and 
dudes of instructors. I connect these subjects, 
because in several respecfa the duties to be per- 
formed very naturally suggest the qualifications 
necessary. To these subjects it may be expected 
you will be disposed to direct attention specially 
in order to decide whether duty caOs you to enter 
or continue in this field of labor ; as no one can 
expect succesi in an employment for which he has 
not the requisite essential qualifications. 

Instructors, in common with those in other pro- 
fesdons, should possess all the ordinary faculties 
of body and mind. They need to exercise all the 
senses, and all the faculties of body, common to 
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our race. It is however true, that the loss of 
sight in oae, and the loss of hearing in another, 
the loss of a hand or foot, have not prevented in 
dividual^ from becoming highly useful teachers. 
Deficiency in one respect, has awakened greater 
interest in others, and thus a measure of compen- 
sation has been secured. The common faculties 
of mind are still more essential. One deficient 
in reason, memory, judgment, imagination, taste, 
conscience, etc., cannot hope to succeed well in a 
vocation requiring the exercise of all these faculties 
in himself, and requiring tke due tr^aing of them 
in others. 

Several things may be jirit spoken of, which will 
inevitably prevent a desirable measure of success 
in leaching. 

1, Ignorance of its responsibilities, must pre- 
sent an insuperable barrier to usefulness and suc- 

The station of any one intrusted with the care 
of children is immeasurably important. No one 
can have intercourse with them for an hour, with- 
out makiag an impression on them which may last 
during life. This is particularly true of those 
who are required to control, govern, and instruct 
young minds, for a considerable period of time. 
The taste, the temper, the disposition, the thoughts, 
and habits may all be inSuenced and made to 
inchne in almost any directjon the teacher may 
choose. And if one occupying a station so impor- 
tant has not an impressive sense of responsibility, 
I know not how success can be expected. But 
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there is another important view of this subject. 
Where responsibility is not realized, effurt is gener- 
ally feeble. It is commonly true, that he who realizea 
most fully the responsibility attached to his calling, 
will be found the most efficient and untiring in his 
labors. It is certainly natural to anticipate faith- 
ful effort in any one whose views of the character 
of his employment are distinct and elevated. And 
I must believe, that any one who contemplates 
the calling of a teacher as devoid of high respon- 
sibility and of peculiar importance, has no right 
to hope for success. 

2. A want of interest in the society of children 
will inevitably unfit one for the labors of teaching, 
governing, and interesting them. 

There are those who apparently contemplate a 
company of children with about the same feelings 
that they would a company of apes, whose mis- 
etievous pranks are to be the source of constant 
vexation and complaint. Others would consider 
life as most highly fraught with ills, if it must be 
spent in the presence of those whose elasticity and 
buoyancy are such as prevent them from being 
classed with mutes and dolts. And ho\v can such 
persons eain the confidence or secure the love of 
children ? Yet without these, you have an unin- 
viting company to guide and control. A child 
will ascertain in an hour the character of your 
feelings towards him, and whenever 3'ou betray a 
disrelish for his society, you cannot readily induce 
him to obey you with cheerfulness and exact- 
ness. " Love is the loan for love." You may 
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have all tlie various knowledge of a learned pro- 
fessor, may be profoundly versed iu the mysteries 
of Bcieoce, may drink deeply from the fountains 
of literature, but if you do not love children, you 
are unfit to be their teachers ; for they will not, 
they cannot, and I may say they ought not to love 
you. 

3. Ignorance of the manner in which children 
imbibe ideas, must prevent success in teaching 
them. 

Here, I am disposed to believe, is one of the 
prominent reasons why so many fail in their at- 
tempts to communicatQ instruction. To those 
accustomed to trace the operations of tbeir own 
minds only, there is a strong inclination to suppose 
that what is intelligible to themselves is intelligible 
to children. I have not unfrequently heard 
teachers, when ^ving instruction to a class of 
young scholars, use language far better adapted 
to the college lecture -room than to the place of pri- 
mary education. " It is so perfectly plain that any 
one can understand it ;" yes, it ma^ be ver^ plain 
to you, but very far from being so to your schol- 
ars. Woold you not believe a person intended to 
insult you, who should show you the various parts 
of a complicated machine, and explain them only 
in the technical language of bis profession, and 
then expect you to understand it as well as he, 
after years of labor and study ? 

Teachers, who suppose that the young are able 
to think in the same way, and acquire ideas in 
the same manner, they do, afler a long course of 
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mental discipline, have yet to take the very firafc 
steps in a course of preparatioa for their work. 
Children learn by induction ; and it is not to be 
expected of them, that they can analyze, till the 
mind has been trained to such an exercise. If 
you are to teach children, you must hfww how 
children think. To know this, look back and re- 
member how you thought, how you reasoned and 
formed conclusions, when you were children. If 
unable to do this by the aid of your own memory, 
learn it from your intercourse with children, and 
by watching the operations of their minds, while 
instruction is imparted to them in such a way as 
to make it intelligible. Many opportunities of 
this kind will occur, which should be improved 
with the highest care. Let me press this point 
still more. To say nothing of the loss of time 
consequent from your ignorance of its importance, 
the disrelish which your scholars may form for study 
will be very injurious. The difficulties which arise 
fi-om rendering a study unintelligible become asso- 
ciated with the study itself, and not unfrequently 
the little learner sits down in despair of ever being 
able to accomplish his task. The repugnance 
which many show to the study of arithmetic or 
grammar, is generally the result of an unskilful 
course of instruction pursued by teachers. A 
professional gentleman of high respectability re- 
marked, not long since, he never understood 
arithmetic, till he heard his little son repeat and 
explain his exercises in Cotburn'a " First Lessons." 
And he added, that this was owing to the manner 
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ill ivhieli he uas directed to study it when he was 
a, aehool-boj ; at which time he acquired so strong 
a distaste for it, that ho could never overcome it 
iu his subsequent course. Hundreds of aiuiilar 
instances have passed under my observation, and I 
have no doubt others may be furnished by jour 
own recollection. 

4. Ignorance of human nature, especially of 
the peculiar characteristics of children, unfits any 
one for becoming their instructor. 

There are chords which, if touched, will vibrate 
in harmonious unison, and others which never fail 
of producing discord. If there is manifest igno- 
rance of this fact, it cannot he expected that 
harmony and improvement can be secured by the 
labors of such an instructor. Children are not 
all alike. They have been governed differently, if 
1 at aii, and are diverse in their disposi- 
md temper. One is amiable, and another 
Etie reverse ; one has learned submission to neces- 
sary laws, and another must be made to learn it. 
One can understand you, while another is seem- 
ingly incapable of it. If you are unacquainted 
Tfith these facts, or are so unfortunate ae to sup- 
pose that the same manner is to be adopted with 
ail, you can hardly fail of injuring some. Almost 
the same variety of character is to be met with in 
primary schools as is found in a more extensive 
community. The only difference is, there the bud 
or earl// blosaom is seen ; in this, the fruit has 
grown and ripened. 

It is not only important t^ understand titese 
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diffeiciit and \injuo ahidca of clmictt,! rut aloo 
to know those principles of huimn iiatiiie whitL 
are nearly uniform in all Theie is i way to 
reach the 3jmj.athiei of every indmlual Ac 
(juaintince \Tith thi3 throna the yer'^ n ilmost 
Completely in vour power If actuate I !") i be 
nevolent desire to do good to your mtereatmg 
charge, you ma> , by thi^ key, enter the arena of 
every heait, and establish jour empire over e^eiy 
mind. Without thia, it is impossible for yon to 
succeed to the satisfaction of yourselves or others. 
Tou must know how to influence children, if you 
wish to benefit them to the extent of your power. 

6. Those to whom the labor of teaching is irk- 
some, and who enjoy no pleasure in observing the 
opening powers of juvenile minds, I would advise 
never to assume the responsibilities of teackerB. 

Before a person who is engaged in any occupa- 
tion in which he is uninterested, there can be only 
a dreary path. His task is a heavy and painful 
one. His exertions will be feeble, and his hopes 
of success must be limited. To one of high moral 
feeling, the sense of duty may be sufficient t« in- 
duce constancy and faUJifulness in labor. But 
I am unable to believe that in any case, under 
these circumstances, the same success is realized, 
which may be rationally expected where the em- 
ployment itself is a source of constant enjoyment. 
It is unreasonable to expect it. 

It may be asked, do not all take pleasure in 
the exhibition of opening intellect ? and can any 
one fail of being pleased with a situation favorable 
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for observing it ? Admit the truth of this ; still, 
there is a wide difference between merely witness- 
ing results, and active employment in producing 
them. It gratifies me when I see the operations 
of some interesting machinery, hut it does not 
follow that I must be pleased with the employment 
of making it, Nor does it follow that, because I 
am delighted with observing the progress of some 
grand design, I should be found in possession of 
those traits which would give me pleasure in exe- 
cuting it. There are those who appear to take 
pleasure in many things which cost them no serious 
effort, but who are the last to he gratified by the 
same things when obliged to be the agents in their 
accomplishment. Many are ready to declaim in 
favor of the interesting business of the instructor, 
who would be the last to delight in the labor of it 
themselves. But if there is not pleasure in the 
labors involved in the office, success must, to say 
the least, be doubtful. 

. Impatience must be a barrier to success in 



In training the young mind, " line upon line," 
and " precept upon precept," are indispensable. 
The forwardness of one, and the ignorance of 
another; the confidence of some, and the diffi- 
dence of others, are to be met. If the thousand 
little unpleasant occurrences of the day are suffi- 
cient to prevent you from preserving that evenness 
of temper which is desirable, you are not prepared 
to make your labors pleasant to yourselves or 
agreeable to your scholars. Impatience throws 
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a shade over every object. It discolors every- 
thing with ita own medium. When under its 
influence, time drags heavily. Obliged to wait 
an hour longer than you expected, to meet a 
friend, no otlier society can make amends for the 
disappointment. 

For those who instruct children, a large share 
of patience is indispensable. Unless scholars can 
be preserved from impatience, there must be an 
end to quiet submission to authority and cheerful 
attention to instruction. Impatience is a conta- 
gious disease. It can never be the disorder of 
one without exposing oikers to its direful inSu- 
uence. If you are impatient, you must expect 
othei^ to contract the distemper. No one can 
envy your situation, if impatient yourself and sur- 
rounded with others equally so. 

Haring just adverted to several things which 
must prevent, I proceed to state distinctly several 
things requisite to, success in teaching. Some of 
e it will be seen are nearly opposite to some 



1. Among these, eowiWiOK «enKe is indispensable. 
No teacher can succeed well without it. Do you 
inquire, what is common sense P It is not very 
easy to define it accurately, but I moan by the 
term, that faculty by which things are seen or 
apprehended as they are. It implies a proper 
appreciation of the properties of life, and guides 
to judicious plans of action, under the varied cir- 
cumstances in which persons are placed. It im- 
plies good judgment and discretion ; it is the exer- 
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else of reason uninfluenced by passion, preposses- 
sion, or prejudice. It is nearly the same in men, 
as instinct in brutes. Then again, common sense 
ia not genius nor talent, as commonly defined, 
but better than either. It is not a meteor, daz- 
zling with its rays for a monjent, but a constant 
and shining light. Some have groat powers of 
mind, and yet are deficient in common sense. 
They speat, think, act, or judge, differently from 
the great mass of the community. One may be 
very amiable, and may have strong desires to do 
good, and yet fail of success in any office or em- 
ployment, ibr want of common sense. Common 
sense will lead one to act, under all circumstances, 
in that manner which will be approved by the 
community in general, after due opportunity to 
perceive the bearings of an action. 

2. Ifniformiiy of temper. Where this is want- 
ing, it is hardly possible to govern or tea«h with 
success. He whose temper is constantly varying, 
can never be uniform in his estimation of things. 
Objects change in their appearance as his passions 
change. What appears right in any given hour, 
may appear wrong in the next. What appears 
desirable to-day, may be regarded the reverse to- 
morrow. An uneven temper must, in any situa^ 
tion of life, subject one to many inconveniences. 
But when placed in a situation where lua every 
action is observed, and where Ms authority must 
be in constant exercise, the man who labors under 
this malady is especially unfortunate. It is im- 
" 'e for him to gain and preserve respect among 
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bis pupils. No one hoeneud 1 c tl 
of ii person of uneven tempe can kno v h t to 
expect or how to act 

3. A capaeitj to ? stan i a d 1 t 
character. The dsiostons of d M e a e so 
variouB, the treatment and government of parenta 
BO dissimilar, that the most diversified modes of 
governing and teaching need to be employed. The 
instructor who is not able to discriminate, but con- 
dders all alike, and treats all alike, does injury to 
many. The least expression of disapprobation to 
one, is often more than the severest reproof to 
another ; a word of encouragement will be sufficient 
to excite attention in some, while others require to 
be ui'ged by every motive that can be placed be- 
fore them. All the varying shades of disposition 
and capacity should be qiuckly learned by the in- 
structor, that he may benefit all, and do injustice 
to none. Without this, well-meant efforts may 
prove hurtful, because ili-directed, and the desired 
object may be defeated by the very means used to 
obtain it. 

4. It 13 desirable that teachers should possess 
much dticimn of character. In every situa- 
tion of life this is important, but in none more so 
than in that of which I am treating. The Httte 
world by which they are surrovmded is a miniature 
of the greater. Children have their aversions and 
partiahties ; their hopes and fears ; their plans, 
schemes, propensities, and deares, as much as older 
persons. These are often in collision with each 
other, and not unfrequently in collision witli the 
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Iiws of the scl o 1, and in nppcsition t then otii 
beat interest \n1ni3t aU these, the instructor 
should be ahle to pursue a unifoim coui-se He 
ou^ht not to be swayed from what he considers 
right If he be eisilj led fiom his juipose, or 
mdnced to \arj frim established rules, Ins «eh»l 
inu=;t soon becime a scene of dioorler WithoTit 
decision, the teacher loses the confi Iem,e and re 
^pect of his pupils I ivould not ^dj thit if con 
vinced of having committei m eriui, 01 of invm^ 
gi\en a wiong decision, yuu should ieisi=!t in the 
Wi>ng But I would 8T.y, that it shjuld le knovin 
as> one of }our fiist piinciples in scliuoi keepin^, 
that ivhat is lequired must be complied with, in 
every case, unle'ta cause can be sbonn \\liy the 
rule ought, in 1 given instance, tj be disjeused 
with If jou have giien a hasty or unreasonable 
decision, frankly confess it 

5, Teachers ought to be affectionate. The hu- 
man heart is so constituted, that it cannot resist 
the influence of kindness. When affeetionate in- 
tercourse is the offspring of those kind feelings 
which arise from true benevolence, it will have an 
inSuence on all around. It leads to ease in be- 
havior, and genuine politeness of manners. It is 
especially desirable in those who are surrounded 
by the young. Affectionate parents usually see 
their children exhibit similar feelings. Instruc- 
tors who cultivate this trait, will generally excite 
the same in their scholars. No object is more 
important than to gain their love and ^ood-will. 
In no way is this more easily accomplished than 
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by a kind interest manifested in their ivelfiire, an 
intei'eat ivliich is exhibited by actions us well as 
words. This cannot fail of being attended with 
desirable results. 

6. Capacity to exercise Just moral discern- 
ment, is indispensable. They who teaeli, are no 
less under law than tbcy who are taught. They 
are accountable to themselves, their emplovers, 
the State, and society in general, and to God. 
If they seem to have no appreciation of this, how 
can they cultivate a sense of moral obligation in 
their pupils ? If they violate the rules of decorum, 
the regulations of good society, the laws of the 
State, or the commandments of Jehovah, how can 
they expect to cultivate in children obedience to 
the same rules, or to the regulations and laws of 
the school ? As the happiness or misery of men 
results more from what they do or neglect to do, 
than from what they know or do not know of 
literature and science ; as virtue more certainly 



as (ho virtuous will be happy, though d 
science, and the vicious man must be miserable, 
how much soever he may know, teachers are 
under the most weighty obligation to train the 
young to virtuous habits, by example, as well as 
precept. The remark of an ancient philosopher, 
that " boys ought to be taught that which they 
will most need to practise when they come to be 
men," is most true. To cultivate virtuous habita, 
and fix virtuous principles; to excite a sense of 
duty to God, and of dependence on him, should 
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be t'.ie first object of teachers. If thej permit 
scholars to indulge in vicioua habits ; if they re- 
gard nothing aa »n, but that which is a transgres- 
sion of the laws of the school : if they suffer lying, 
profaiieneas, and other crimes, to pass unnoticed 
and unpunished, they are domg an injury for 
Vfhich they can ia no way make amends. An in- 
structor without moral feeling, not only may ruin 
the children placed under his care, but does injury 
to their parents, to the neighborhood, to the town, 
and doubtless to other generations. The moral 
character of instructors should be considered a 
subject of very high importance ; and let all, who 
know them»elvea to be immoral, renounce at once 
the thought of such an employment, while they 
continue to disregard the laws of God, and the 
happiness of their fellow-men. Genuine piety is 
highly desirable in every one intrusted with the 
care and instruction of the young ; but morality, 
at least, should be required, in every candidate 
for that important office. He cannot teach others 
to do right, while he does that which is wrong in 
their presence, — to obey the laws of Jehovah, 
while he openly violates them; and with a friend* 
I entirely coincide, who remarks : — 

" The daily life should be one of strict purity 
and propriety. No moral blemish on the external 
character can be tolerated, in one to whom is com- 
mitted, as to the teacher, the formation of the 
character of the young. And this correctness of 

* Rev. H. Mnaroo. 
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the outward deportment should be well sacui-ed 
by correct and long -cherished moral hahits. Nor 
is even this etkough. It should spring from right 
moral principles ; be the fruit of a mind and heart 
in love with moral exoellonce and beauty. 

" The teacher needs to be deeply convinced 
of the reality and immutability of moral obligation ; 
of the divine sanctions which attend and sustain a 
moral government over the world ; that man is an 
accountable being; and that between virtue and 
vice, as also between rirtuous and vicious conduct, 
there is a distinction which the Almighty Governor 
of the universe will never overlook nor disregard. 

" Here is a point on which it is all-important 
that the teachers of our youth should be sound. 
Their views of crime, of sin, of moral beauty and 
defoiTnity, should be correct, as well as their con- 
stant practice. And the more fully this Is the 
case with any company of teachers, the greater, I 
cannot doubt, will be their success in governing 
and training their pupils." 



LECTURE IV. 

YocxG Ladies and Gektlemex : — 

1. Amono other essential qualifications, instruc- 
tors should be able to understand the diversities 
of character of their pupils. Among pupils there 
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will be great diversity. Some will love baraiug, 
and desire to make all tlie improvement of which 
they are capable ; others will have no taste for 
learning, and no desire to be improved. Some 
will be easily governed ; others will require all 
your wisdom, firmness, and prudence, to restrain 
thein from what is wrong, and lead them in a 
better course. Some have formed habits of appli- 
cation, and others have been brought up in idle- 
ness. Some will be too bashful ; others, too bold. 
Some will be benevolent and affectionate ; others, 
selfish and unsocial. Some will be found very 
nearly what you desire them to be ; others, the 
opposite in everything. Such are the diversities 
that will be found in every school. 

With regard to two extremes, teachers are ex- 
ceedingly liable to misjudge ; these are, precoc- 
ity and uncommon dullness. Precocity in a child 
very generally gives high pleasure both to the 
parent and teacher. But it should be known to 
every teacher, that such as develop this, require 
peculiar treatment. Precocious children are liable 
to great danger, and are not unfrequently ruined, 
or nearly so, by those powers which to those around, 
if not to themselves, become subjects of so much 
interest. 

If a child can acquire knowledgo with surpris- 
ing facility, it is exceedingly dangerous to urge 
him to that effort by which the bram is exercised 
at the expense of other parts of the body. Such 
a child needs the most careful physical training, 
or hia nervous system may become deranged, aud 
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his health lastingly impaired. Many siieli chil- 
dren find an early grave, resulting from the ignore 
ance of parents, or the injudiciousness of teach- 
era. Others have been made invalids for life ; 
and though possessed, perhaps, of fine powers of 
mind, are unable to put forth any effort answer- 
able to the expectations formed. Some become 
permanently diseased in mind, and suffer partial 
or permanent derangement. A more common 
form of precocity is that of an unusual power of 
memory. If this be cultivated at the expense of 
other faculties, the result must be an unbalanced 
mind. Great power of memory may be developed, 
where there is deficiency in judgment, in the power 
of comparison, or in ability to digest the facts ac- 
quired by memory, so as to m^e them of real 
worth. If the teacher faii to know this, he is in 
danger of misapprehending the greatest necessi- 
ties of his pupils. To praise a child for the attain- 
ment he makes, perhaps with very little effort, 
tends to infiate him with vanity, " that wen of the 
mind, which deforms and hinders its growth." He 
is often thus led to neglect the effort essential to 
ultkoate success. " The natural gifts of mind 
are bestowed on none so abundantly as to supei>- 
sede the necessity of continued mental exertion," 
But it does often happen, that the " wonderful 
akitd," being no longer a child, is no longer a 
wonder. The powers that were wonderful then, 
by perversion or neglect, are in manhood almosi 
or entirely lost. Overtax the powers of a child 
during childhood, and you inevitably produce pre- 
mature decay. 
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But the instructor iiee^s equally to be able 
to apprehend the origin of uncommon dullness. 
" There is," a good UTiter has observed, " a re- 
marliablc Yariety in the growth of the mind, from 
the first visible dawning of reason to the full ma- 
turity of its powers. Of minds that finally arrive 
at an uncommon degree of intelligence, some have 
a slow growth ; an ample harvest of fruit succeeds 
to no ordinary blossom. Neither their childhood 
nor their youth gave promise of the powers of 
mind developed in manhood." Unusual dulness, 
is almost always disagreeable to an instructor. But 
it should be known, that such dulness is by no 
means the certain precursor of insignificance. 
The dullest child may become an intellectual 
giant, A child may be at six, eight, or ten years 
of age, utterly unable to retain a single idea when 
he attempts to recite it, or to comprehend a rule 
perfectly plain to another, of that age, and yet 
this furnish no proof of a i Ami [ t f 
effort on his part. Of on lb am th p 
dent of one of our most r n w d 11 1 1 as 

been said, he could not le u t d t It 1 waa 
eight or nine years old. D "^ tt th tl f 
a Commentary on the Bibl uld t mj a 
theme when twelve years old, to whom, even much 
later, it was matter for wonder that any one should 
ever have ideas enough to write a folio volume. 
Even later than this age. Dr. Adam Clarke could 
not, as he informs ua, after incredible effort, com- 
mit to memory a poem of a few stanzas only. At 
nine years of age, one who afterwards became a 
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chief-jiistice, in this country, was, during a ivliole 
ivinter, unable to commit to memory tJie little 
poem, found in one of our school-books, " You'd 
scarce expect one of my age," etc. Yet these 
individuals developed powers of mind in manhood 



Two instances within my own sphere, of similar 
character, have been observed, and many others 
less strongly marked. I would never despair of 
any one, however slow his progress, that is not 
stubborn, — that makes effort, and that has capa- 
city to learn other things. The dull should be 
encouraged, instead of being rebuked or punished, 
and such melhoda adopted, as will be most likely 
to lead them to make effort. It is excessive cruel- 
ty to make such the butt of ridicule, on account 
of their tedious progress. 

8. Instructors ought to be sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the laws of health, to be able to guard 
those under their charge from the dangers to 
which they are liable while at school. These 
dangers are numerous, several of which I ought, 
perhaps, to specify particularly/. One, and a most 
common one, is the breathing of impure air in a 
school-room without proper means for yentilation. 
If a house be small and close, and the school 
large, this danger is daily experienced. Another 
danger, and one very common, arises from an at- 
tempt to secure ventilation during the time schol- 
ars are in the home, by opening windows, doors, 
etc., by which they are exposed to a strong cur- 
rent of cold air while the body is heated. Drop- 
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ping the upper part of a window is more danger- 
ous, than raising the lower, because the cold air Mis 
directly upon the heajJs of those exposed to it. 
The German rule, " Never sit in a current of air 
between two doors or windows," if universally 
observed would save much suffering from colds, 
and other diseases resulting therefrom. 

Another danger, from wluch serious evils result 
to scholars, is that of sitting in school with wet 
feet, or damp clothes. To females, especially, 
this practice ia exceedingly injurious, and no teach- 
er who understands the danger will permit it. 
Many have found an early grave from such 
exposure. 

Another danger results from exercise so violent 
as to induce profuse perspiration during recess, 
and then sitting in a cold part of the school-room 
without putting on additional clothing. The 
dangers to scholars from these and other sources, 
should he known by every one placed at the 
bead of a school, or evils may he experienced by 
scholars both lasting and painful. Ignorance on 
these subjects disqualifies any one for the office of 
instructor. Many, already, have been the costly 
sacrifices to such ignorance. I will take time here 
to advert to only one other physiological danger, 
that of too long-continued confinement, A dis- 
tinguished physician observes : " Many facts load 
us to doubt the wisdom of keeping children, large 
or small, confined for so many hours in school, and 
confined as they are generally on seats, or at 
desks, where the body and limbs arc cramped for 
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ivant of room. A little boy who loves his liook, 
said to his father, in my presence, 'Father, I 
always wish, when at school, that the four hours 
could go off in one, — because my back and legs 
ache so, sitting.' "What physiologist does not 
sympathize with the poor child who has to bear, in 
this age of activity and motion, confinement which 
would be intolerable to any parent or school-mas- 
ter ? What is more likely to render learning a 
toil, and to give the school-room the character of 
a place of penance ? Any position or confine- 
ment which renders the body uncomfortable, acts 
as a dead weight on the mind, and subtracts from 
it a proportionate amount of power, and retards 
intellectual progress. 

" Six hours daily confinement on hard and un- 
comfortable seats, to very young children, indeed, 
to most under twelve years of age, is a cruelty 
to which no parent, though much better able to 
bear it, would submit. In childhood and early 
youth, it is more important to secure the healthy 
exereise of all the organs of the body, and to lay 
the foundation for good health, than to secure the 
attainment of any given amount of knowledge." 
All the arrangements of the school-room should 
he made, as far as possible, with regard to this 
object. 

9. Another (jualifieation essentia! to success, is 
ability to govern. This is indispensable. Those 
who cannot govern, should never offer themselves 
as candidates for the teacher's office ; for if you 
fail on this point, every endowment of nature, 
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eveiy attainment by study or experience, ivill be 
unavailing. An ungovemed, disorderly school, is 
a sad spectacle to every friend of youthful im- 
provement. Without an ability to govern well, it 
IS impossible to teach well. If the stubbornness of 
one, and the waywardness of another, cannot be 
subdued ; if children cannot be reduced to order 
and submission, you can do nothing for them which 
will makerially conduce to their benefit. Fail not 
to remember thia remark, day by day. By ability 
to govern, I do not mean simply a capacity to 
awe children into submission to your wishes by 
fear of punishment. This may secure attention 
to your orders while the scholars are seated before 
you, but cannot produce that regularity and uni- 
formity which are essential to their improvement. 
By ability to govern, I do not wish to be under- 
stood to approve of that powiJr, which some pos- 
sess, of making every one fear being in tjieir 
presence. It is said of the Gothic invaders of 
Italy, that ^e glance of their eye was sufiicient 
to dishearten the boldest Itoman soldiei-s. A 
haughty sternness may terrify, will repel, but 
cannot soothe, attract, and charm. A severe and 
angry look may excite fear and aversion; but it 
cannot secure confidence and affection. 

Firmness, discretion, and kindness combined, 
are the principal requisites in forming the charac- 
ter of a good disciplinarian. Firmness, in pursu- 
ing a proper object; discretion, in granting or 
denying the requests ; and kmd feelings towards 
the subjects of government, must always be united 
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ia those ivho exercise authority, if they would 
render their ofEce pleasant to themselves, or salu- 
tary to others. "Visit the school of A, and you 
will find the strictest order and quiet without ap- 
parent effort. Every pupil is under the influence 
of an irresistible charm, and seems to have no 
inclination to do wrong. Visit the school of B, 
and you will think every child is a savage. The 
latter teacher scolds, complains, and punishes, from 
day to day, and lives in bedlam still ; the former 
merely waives a hand or easts a look upon the 
school, and all is order, all is peace. The whole 
secret of the difference in the two cases is this, one 
knows how to govern; the other, only how to 
punish. 

The importance of this subject will be more 
fully seen by the following considerations : Ju- 
dicious government is essential to progress m 
study. " Order is heaven's first law," stamped 
on the very face of nature. It would be unphilo- 
sophJeal, therefore, to expect great intellectual 
acquisitions where there is not order. This can 
be established only where some suitable fenalty is 
attached to its violation. 

Goverament implies law ; and if laws exist, the 
right to enforce them must exist also. Where no 
such right is delegated to teachers, it is impossible 
to render iostructioos valuable. The human mind 
is so constituted, that without long training it can- 
not avoid giving attention to the objects around, 
and of course caijnot practise sufficient abstrac- 
tion to study in the midst of confusion and misrule. 
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Calm, continued, and patient attention to tiic prin- 
ciples of science, and the application of these 
principles, is requisite to enable pupils to retain a 
knowledge of tbem. It is obviously impossible 
for any one to give such attention where his rights 
are not secured. On such security no one can 
depend, where no penalty is attached to the viola- 
tion of law. 

School government is indispensable in order to 
secure the great objects of education. I use edu- 
cation here in its broadest sense. These objects 
are, to develop aJl the faculties of the mind, in- 
vigorate the senses, cultivate and guide the affec- 
tions, govern the passions, and lead the young to 
act under the mora! sanctions of their being. Or, 
in other words, tie great object of education is to 
fit the young for duty, safety, usefulness, and hap- 
piness in all the periods of their existence. 

WitJiout discipline, which of these ends can be 
secured ? We have seen that positive acquisition 
cannot be made in the midst of disorder. Disorder 
must prevail where discipline is not maintained. 
It must be impossible, also, to expand and strength- 
en the powers of the mind ; as this can be done 
only by calling them into vigorous exercise, and 
strengthening them by use. The memory, taste, 
judgment, imagination, are all to be cultivated in 
order to the proper improvement of the intellect ; 
but which of these faculties can be trained where 
a school is a place of misrule and a scene of disor- 
der ? Can the memory be improved in the midst of 
interruption ? Can the taste be cultivated in the 
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midst of irregularity ? the judgment reiidered ac- 
curate and acute from examples only of its abuse ? 
A.nd as for imagination, liow far it can be accurately 
educated, in such eircumstancea, 1 need not stop 
to inquire. 

I said, it 13 one of tlie objects of education to 
cultivate the kind and social affections. From the 
proper exercise of these much of the happiness 
of hfe results. But in a school without discipline, 
they must find a soil more sterile than the Nubian 
desert, blasts colder than the winds of Greenland, 
and vapors more destructive than the breath of 
the sirocco. And yet, what is man without a heart, 
without affections ? What is man, when he makes 
himself the centre of the universe ? What is 
man, — unsocial, sordid, misanthropic, — but a libel 
on himself, as he came from the hands of his 
Maker ? 

The child, who is never taught to bow to any 
law but that of self-ivill ; to submit to no restraint 
but positive necessity ; to regard no right but his 
own, is equally unfitted to possess or communicate 
enjoyment. While at school he is in the midst of 
a miniature world, and if he is not led to cherish 
kind and sympathetic emotions towards those 
around him, he will, of course, be left to cherish 
feelings of an opposite character. 

But this is not all. A school not brought under 
proper discipline is often the hot-bed of the evil 
passions. Anger, revenge, malevolence, selfish- 
ness, develop a most vigorous growth, and too 
often attain a gigantic strength. The school, then. 
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devoid of order, law, and submissioo, does not 
merely fail of accomplishing the positive good 
that is jatended, but does lay the foundation for 
great and lasting evils, both to its members and 
society. Here indeed are taken, perhaps, the 
first regular lessons in nullification, and are formecl 
the first resolves to set at defiance the laws of 
society and of Jehovah. Let me illustrate by 
an example : " I didn't mind her, and she can't 
make me do it," said a little urchin, as he fled frora 
the school-house after having broken the hold of 
his teacher ; " I didn't mind her, and I never 
will mind another teacher as long as I live." The 
teacher exclaimed, " Well, I am glad you are 
gone." How many such lessons have been taken 
in our schools, intrusted to inefficient teachers, or 
in the family of inefficient parents, another day 
will fully disclose. That they are frequent, the 
confessions of criminals too fully shoiv. 

A habit of cheerfully submitting to the laws un- 
der which We are placed by our Creator is, obvi- 
ously, of the highest value. Without it, happiness 
and safety are out of the question. 

I shall recur to the subject again, jn another 
Lecture, on the general management of schools : 
and will only add in tliis place, that inability to 
govern a school you must regarii as an absolute 
disqualification for the teacher's vocation. And 
if you have just ground to fear failure here, I 
entreat you wilt most carefully investigate the 
principles by which ascendency over others is se- 
cured and influence exerted, and labor to attain 
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tliis qTialification, Oil which success preeminently 
depends, or leave to others this important field of 
labor. 

9. Taet for teaching is another eaaential quali- 
fication. This depends very much on ability to 
discern what ought to he done, and how that may 
he most readily accomplished. It mvolvea consid- 
erable acquaintance ivith the characteristics of 
mind, with the diversities of schools, and great fa- 
miliarity with the subjects claiming attention in 
school, " The best education is not that which 
accumulates the greatest amount of information 
and skill in any department of science or art, but 
that which gives to all the mental and moral pow- 
ers the fullest and most symmetrical develop- 
ment." Tact for teaching will enable one to adapt 
everything most fully to this end. Things to be 
attained, the means that are to be employed, and 
the classification of these means, must be before 
the mind. The same means are not to be resorted 
to at all times, any more than the same medicine 
in all diseases. Tact in teaching, is an ability to 
apprehend the best means in view of the circum- 
stances, and the ready application of these means 
for the attainment of the desired result. This 
qualification is essential. ITiere is a " best way" 
to accomplish almost any object. That " best 
way" should be earnestly sought after by the 
instructor. 

Very nearly allied to tact in teaching, is tact 
in managing, a school ; that is, ability to act under 
the various circumstances in which you may be 
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placed, so as moat easily to remove difficulties, 
and to turn everything to the best aceount, for 
the good of the school. As intimated in a former 
Lecture, there will be found more or less difficul- 
ties or obstacles in almost every district. These 
are so various, that no previous description will 
apply to them all, and no previously formed plana 
will meet the exigency in every case. The teacher 
must he able to examine the character and bear- 
ing of each one as it occurs, and also the resources 
within reach, either for removing or surmounting 
it. These very evils, by the ingenious teacher, 
may he even sometimes so directed, as to be turn- 
ed to good account, in gaining an important end. 
I can in no way better illustrate this, than by a 
quotation from Mr. Abbott. He says : " I know 
of nothing which illustrates more perfectly the 
way by which a knowledge of human nature is to 
be turned to account in managing human minds, 
than a plan which was adopted for clearing the 
galleries of the British House of Commons, as it 
was described to me by a gentleman who had 
visited London. It is well known that the gallery 
is appropriated to spectators, and that it some- 
times becomes necessary to order them to retire, 
when a vote is to be taken or private business is 
to be transacted. When the officer in attendance 
was ordered to clear the gallery, it was sometimes 
found to be a very troublesome and slow operation ; 
for those who went out first remained obstinately 
as close to the doors as possible, so as to secure 
the opportimity to come in again first when the 
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doors should be reopened. The consequence was, 
there naa so great an accumulation around the 
doors outside, that it was almost impossible for 
the cmwd to get out. The whole difficulty arose 
from the eager desire of every one to get as near 
as possible to the door, through which tkeif were, 
to come back again. I have been told, that, not- 
withstanding the utmost efforts of the officers, fif- 
teen minutes were sometimes consumed in effect- 
ing the object, when the order was given that the 
spectators should retire. The whole difficulty was 
obviated bj a very simple plan. One door only 
was opened when the crowd was to retire, and 
they were then admitted through the other. The 
consequence was, that, as soon as the order was 
given to clear the galleries, every one Bed as fast 
as possible through the open door around to the 
one which was closed, so as to be ready to enter 
first when that in its turn should be opened ; this 
was usually in a few minutes, as the purpose fqr 
which the spectators were ordered to retire was 
usually simply to allow time for taking a vote. 
Here it will be seen that, by the operation of a 
very simple plan, the very eagerness of the crowd 
to get back as soon as possible, which had been 
the sole cause of the difficulty, was turned to 
account most effectually to remove it. Before, 
they were so eager to return, that they crowded 
around the door so as to prevent others going out. 
But, by this simple plan of ejecting them by one 
door and admitting them by another, that very 
circumstance made them clear the passage at once, 
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and hurried every one away into the lobby, the 
moment the command was given. 

" The planner of this scheme must have taken 
great pleasure in seeing its successful operation ; 
though the officer who should go steadily on, en- 
deavoring to remove the reluctant throng hy dint 
of mere driving, might well have found hia task 
most unpleasant. But the exercise of ingenuity 
in studying the nature of the difficulty with which 
a man has to contend, and bringing in some antag- 
onist principle of human nature to remove it, or, 
if not an antagonist principle, a similar principle, 
operating by a peculiar arrangement of circum- 
stances in an antagonist manner, is always pleas- 
ant. From this source a large share of the en- 
joyment which men find in the active pursuits of 
life has its oridn." 

Every mind is so constituted as to take a posi- 
tive pleasure in the exercise of mgenuity in adapt- 
ing means to an end, and in watching their oper- 
ations ; in accomplishing, by the intervention of 
instruments, what wo could not accomplish mth- 
out; in devising — when wc see an object to be 
effected which is too great for our direct and im- 
mediate power — and setting at work some instru- 
mentality, which may be sufficient to accomplish 
it. 

It is said that when the steam en^ne was first 
put into operation, such was the imperfection of 
the machinery, that a boy was necessarily station- 
ed at it, to open and shut alternately the cock, by 
which the steam was now admitted, and now shut 
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out, fi-om the cylinder. One sucli hoj, after pa- 
tiently doing his work for laanj days, contrived 
to connect this stopcock with some of the moving 
parts of the en^ne, by a wire, in such a manner, 
that the engine itself did the work which had 
been intrusted to him ; anii after seeing that the 
whole business would go regularly forward, he left 
the wire in charge, and went away to play. Such 
b the story. Now, if it is true, how much pleasure 
that boy must have experienced in devising and 
witnessing the successful operation of his scheme. 
Looking at an object to be accomplished, or an 
evil to be remedied, then studying its nature and 
extent, and devising and executing some means 
for effecting the purpose desired, is, in all cases, a 
source of pleasure. This is peculiarly the case 
with experiments upon mind, or experiments for 
producing effects through the medium of voluntary 
acts of the human mind, so that the contriver must 
take into consideration the laws of mind in form- 
ing his plans. To illustrate this by rather a chilJ- 
bh case : I once knew a boy who was employed 
by his father to remove all the loose small stones, 
which, from the peculiar nature of the ground, 
had accumulated in the road before the house. 
He was to take them up, and throw them over 
into the pasture across the way. He soon got 
tired of picking them up by one by one, and sat 
down upon the bank, to try and devise some better 
means of accomplishing his work. He at length 
conceived and adopted the following plan. He 
set up in the pasture a narrow board, for a target, 
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or, as boys would call it, a mark; and then, 
collecting all the boys of the neighborhood, he 
proposed to them an amusement which hoys are 
always readyfor, — firing at a mark, I need not 
say, that the stores of ammunition in the street 
were soon exhausted ; the boys working for their 
leader, when they supposed they were only finding 
amusement for themselves. 

Tite teacher has the whole field which this sub- 
ject opens, fully before him. He has human nature 
to deal with most directly. His whole work is 
experimenting upon mind ; and the mind which is 
before him, to be the subject of his operation, is 
exactly in the state to be most easily and pleas- 
antly operated upon. The reason, now, why some 
teachers find their work delightful, and some find 
it wearisomeness and tedium itself, is, that some do 
and some do not take this view of their work. One 
instructor is like the engine-boy, turning, without 
cessation or change, his everlasting stopcock, in 
the same ceaseless, mechanical, and monotonous 
routine. Another is hke the little workman in 
his brighter moments, fixing his invention, and 
watching with delight its successful and easy ac- 
complishment of his wishes. One is like the 
ofiicer, driving by vociferation and threats, and 
demonstrations of violence, the speetatoi-s from 
the galleries. The other, like tho shrewd con- 
triver, who converts the very cause which was the 
whole ground of the difficulty to a most successful 
and efficient cause of its removal. 

These principles show why teaching may in 
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some cases be a, delightful emfilo^ineiit, ivhiJe ia 
others its tasteless dalttesa is interrupted bj nothing 
but its perplemties and earee. The school-room 
is, in reality, a little empire of mind. If the one 
who presides in it sees it in its true light, studies 
the nature and tendency of the minds which he 
has to control, adapts his plans and his measures 
to the laws of human nature, and endeavors to 
accomplish his purposes for them, not by mere 
labor and force, but by ingenuity and enterprise, 
he ivill take pleasure in administering his httle 
government. He will watch, with care and inter- 
est, the operation of the moral and intellectual 
causes which he sets in operation, and find, as he 
will accomplish with increasing facility and power 
his various objects, that he will derive a greater 
and greater pleasure from his work. Now when 
a teacher tlius looks upon his school as a field in 
which he is to exercise skill and ingenuity and 
enterprise ; when he studies the laws of human 
nature, and the character of those minds upon 
which he is to act ; when he explores deliberately 
the nature of the field which he has to cultivate, 
and of the objects which he wishes to accomplish ; 
and applies means judiciously and skilfully 
adapted to the object ; he must necessarily take 
a strong interest in his work. But when, on the 
other hand, he goes to his employment only to 
perform a certain regular round of daily work, 
undertaking nothing and anticipating nothing but 
this dull and unchangeable routine ; and when he 
looks upon his pupils merely as passive objects, of 
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his labors, whom he is to treat with simple indif- 
ference while they obey his commands, and to 
whom he is to apply reproaches and punishment 
when they disobey ; such a teacher can never 
take pleasure in his school. Weariness and dul- 
nes3 must reign in both master and scholars, when 
things as he imagines are going right, and mu- 
tual anger and crimination when they go wrong. 

In many of these illustrations may be seen the 
value of the talent which I have named, I might 
illustrate in many other ways, but shall content 
myself with one or two. 

A teacher found his scholars very tardy in ar- 
riving at school in the morning. He reproved it, 
but the evii was not checked ; he threatened, and 
even punished a few, but it grew worse and worse, 
so that hardly any one of his school regulations 
could be fully executed, and scarcely one of his 
classes was ready at the time assigned for an 
exercise. How ^all the evil be remedied ? He 
may punish them more severely. But then, he 
has business for the day ; besides, the scholai'S 
were those who attended school most of the year, 
and did not realize that tardiness was a crime of 
much magnitude, or the occasion of much loss, 
Infiicting punishment will 7tot secure the removal 
of the evil. "Well, then, complam to the parents, 
iind have them see that the cHldren are in season ; 
but the parents have other business, more than 
they can attend to, and tell the teacher he is 
hired to take care of the children : he must punish 
them, or contrive some other way to make them 
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prompt. , What shall he do ? After losing a 
night's sleep in planning and thinking over the 
Bubject, he devises this plan : — 

I will mark all the scholars who are in at nine 
o'clock, and those shall be dismissed fifteen minutes 
before four o'clock, p. M. Those who come in 
between nine and fifteen minutes after, shall stay 
till quarter past four o'clock. Those not in then, 
and that are in at half-past nine, shall be dismissed 
at half-paat four, and those who enter later, not 
till five o'clock. What was the result? AVhy, 
after a few days, all were in at nine, or before that 
hour. Scarcely a scholar was tardy. 

Now this teacher had a serious evil to over- 
come, but he contrived to make the children's tove 
for play the means of correcting it. He studied 
the philosophy of mind, and by tbis means was 
enabled to accomplish his object. 

Take another illustration, A teacher in the 
country often suffered for want of wood. The 
parents had agreed to furnish a tjuartor of a cord 
for each scholar. One wished to famish it next 
week, and another the week after, etc. The supply 
was irregular ; the scholars were cold ; there was 
danger that the school must stop. How shall the evil 
be remedied ? He resorted to the following plan. 
He went to a bachelor who owned a good team, 
and bargained with him for as much wood as he 
should need, and engaged his team on the next 
Saturday, to draw wood, provided he should need 
it. On Wednesday, he remarked to the school, 
that, as they bad been troubled about wood, he 
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supposed tliose who were to see to it were very 
much engaged in otlier business, and probably 
many might be unable to procure it in season. It 
is so important to you that we should have a 
supply on hand, I have concluded not to keep 
school next Saturday, and as I am fond of a day'a 
exercise now and then, I have hired Mr. Willoby's 
team to draw wood. Perhaps some of the large 
scholars will be willing to go and chop. AU who 
can, and would like to join me, may tell me to- 
morrow morning. 

The teacher uttered no complaint, spoke in his 
usual good-natured manner ; did not ask the 
scholars to repeat his remarks to parents or others, 
but just told his plan as he would speak of aay 
common business matter. He intended to do as 
he had said, if there should be an occasion for it, 
and he meant to do it cheerfully. But he ex- 
pected that, if the people of the district were like 
other people, this course would bring him a wood- 
pile. What was the result ? The scholars men- 
tioned the subject incidentally at home, and 
several made up their minds to join the " wood- 
bee." Bat those parents who were in fault began 
to think about it, and at last to inquire, " How 
wil! fJiis look, and how will it sound, that the 
master is obliged to dismiss his school, to go out 
and get up wood ? " It did not seem just right, 
and before night on Friday, there was a generous 
woodpile at the door of the school-house, and all 
the teacher had to say to the school was, merely, 
that if he had known that Thursday and Friday 
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were the days to draw tlic wood, he should not 
have spoken for a team to get up some. The next 
winter the wood was drawn and cut up before the 
school began. 

Now this teacher knew just how to act under 
esisfcing circumstances, and to act in a judicious 
manner in regard to them. But had be cumplained, 
spolien unkindly about the parents, etc., it is nut 
probable that the woodpile would have been found 
Ihere. 

The stilt small voice often accomplishes what 
the earthquake, fire, wind, and tempest fail to do. 
Toung ladies and gentlemen, study this subject. 
There is always some way to turn in every exigen- 
cy. Let me add one word of advice on all such 
occasions. Be calm, be good-natured, and then 
go to work in earnest. A mountain may be tun- 
nelled tliat cannot be removed. 



Young Ladies asd Gentlemen : — 

In previous Lectures, I have spoken of qualifi- 
cations of teachers, with regard to several things 
which have no very du-ect reference to literary 
attmnments. The suggestions of several of those 
elements of character, necessarily imply the 
duties devolving on instructors. In this &n\ 
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following Lectures, I design to speak of those 
qualifications ivhich have more particular refer- 
ence to literature and science, in connection with 
the best modes of communicating instruction. 

In conducting the studies of those qualifying 
themselves to become instructors, I have uniformly 
recommended that every branch should be studied 
with reference, not only to obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of that particular subject, but its rela- 
tion to other branches, and also the best mode of 
teaching it. This course I most earnestly recom- 
mend to you. Many who teach fail of success, 
because, whUe they attempted to acquire a knowl- 
edge of a particular branch, so aa to understand it 
themselves, they neglected to investigate its rela- 
tions to other branches, and to inquire, how moat 
Buccessfallj to communicate a knowledge of it to 
others . Those who would teach well , ought not only 
to be familiar with the subject, but know how to 
impart that knowledge to others in the sliortest 
time and the most thorough manner. 

The number of branches specified by the law 
establishiug district or common schools, is gener- 
ally limited to spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, and English grammar. In some 
instances, history of the United States is very 
properly included. But allow me to state hero, 
that a thorough knowledge of these particular 
branches requires familiarity with several others. 
Ability to give instruction in these, in the best 
manner, is only acquired by those who have made 
other attainments. As teachei-s of primary schools, 
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from tlic oaturc of tlieir etuplojmoiit, must ordiaa- 
n\y lay the foundation on which those who come 
after tiiem are to build, they should be familiar 
with the first principles of science. They should 
know both what to teach, and how to teach, each 
particular branch in the best manner. But with 
regard to this general qualification, there is, I am 
obliged to say, general deficiency. This is more 
apparent with regard to some branches than 
others ; most common, with regard to spelling and 
reading. Why it is so, I can havdiy assign a 
reason, but I am obliged to say, that, among 
thousands of scholars who have been under my 
instruction, I have found but a limited number, 
who have been willing to take the pains necessary 
to become ^ood spellers and good readers. I 
have no doubt this has been the experience of 
other teachers. I have found in my visits to 
primary schools generally, greater deficiency in 
the method of teaching reading than any other 
branch. 

■The author* of the English "School Teacher's 
Manual" remarks, and certainly not without suf- 
ficient reason : " It has been observed that very 
few persons read well ! To read simply and 
naturally, with animatioa and expression, is indeed 
a high and rare attainment. What is generally 
called ffood reading is, in fact, the very worst kind 
of reading ; I mean, that which calls the attention 
of the auditor from the subject of discourse, to 
the supposed taste and skill of the person who ia 

« Eev. Henry Dunn. 
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pronouncioy it Ars est celare arietta; the perfee- 
tion of art, is to conceal art. The best window is 
that which least btercepts the prospect ; and he 
is the hest reader, who brings before us the mind 
of the author, unincumbered by tie tints and tra- 
cery of his own style and manner. Still, it must 
be remembered that, with most persons, reading is 
an art. The best readers are those who have 
most diligently studied their art ; studied it so well, 
that you do not perceive they have ever studied 
it at all. You so thoroughly understand, and so 
sensibly feel, the force of what they say, that you 
never think for a moment Iiow they are saying it, 
and you never know the exact extent of your 
obligation to the care and labor of the elocutionist. 
In many schools, little can be done beyond teach- 
ing the pupil to road in a plain and intelligent 
manner ; to pronounce with general correctness, 
and to avoid offensive tones." 

But if this is all that can be secured m any 
English school, it is not all that ought to be done 
m our schools. The time that most scholars are 
allowed to att«Ed school is amply sufficient, if they 
are properly instructed, to secure much more than 
this. But less than this is actually accomplished, 
in the majority of our best schools and best dis- 
tricts. So far aa it depends on you, let this re- 
proach cease. Qualify yourselves to read well, 
and then to teach others how to do so. Ability 
to read well is a rare attainment, and because it 
ia so, it claims the more attention on the part ol" 
instructors. 
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Few intend to offer their services as school- 
teachers till they have made, at least in their own 
view, respectable attainments in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and in English grammar. A knowledge 
of these branches all regard as essential. Most 
are able to sustain a reputable examination in 
arithmetic and grammar. In geography, there is 
greater deficiency, oiving more to defect in the 
test-books used, and to the mode of teaching 
adopted, than to negligence on the part of can- 
didates. The great error is, an attempt is made 
to acquira so much, that nothing is thoroughly 
learned. Most who study geography, attempt 
to acquire a knowledge of so many things, that 
they fail of gaining a thorough knowledge of any. 
Much time is nearly wasted in this way; and the 
evil is continued from year to year, because the 
origin of it seema not to be generally appre- 
hended. 

On the subject of writing, I am sorry to be 
constrained to say, few only are willing to qualify 
themselves to teach ; few only are willing to take 
the necessary pains to become good or elegant 
chirographers. On this subject, however, what I 
wish to say will be more appropriate in sugges- 
tions on the mode of teaching. 

With a knowledge of the subjects before men- 
tioned, teachers may be enabled to answer the 
Utter of the law. But it seems plain to me, that 
some other branches are requisite, in order that 
they may be properly qualified to engage in 
directing the studies and disciplining the minds 
of the young. 
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Among these, I siiall mcDtion some acquaint- 
ance with natural history, the constitution of the 
Unif«d States, and of the State in which they 
live ; rhetoric, natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
mora] philosophy. 

Some knowledge of n t 1 h' t y is ' [ 
taut, to enable teachers t m k th 
more interesting. Geo yhy haa 1 t t 
botany, mineralogy, co h 1 ^ 1 1 y 

Much interesting and 1 bl t t 

these subjects may be imf t d by t h t 

only without hindering pr tl b 1 

but making it more rapid 

No suhJBcts present g t ttr t t th 
young mind, or are better 1 ul t d t 1 te 
habits of thonght and inv t t S h 

quaintance with these scie aa w 11 bl y 
to present their most inter t f t 11 p 

pare you to converse with your pupils on a variety 
of interesting and important topics. By this they 
may be led to examine, compare, and think for 
themselves, and take lessons from almost every 
object around them. A picture has charms for 
children found in few other things. They usually 
listen to simple and intelligible descriptions of 
the objects of which they have any knowledge 
with great satisfeetion. Seldom will a child be 
found, who ia not willing to leave his pla)/, to hear 
you tell a story about a mineral, an animal, or 
even an insect. I have often seen children three 
or four years old, listen to a story on some subject 
in natural history, with an eagerness of attention 
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not earpasaed by those of any ago. You have 
obseri'ed in children, the pleasure with which they 
hear the atones of the nursery. If this curiosity, 
this passion for novelty, thu8 early developed, re- 
ceive a right direction from teachers, it may be 
made a powerful instrument for good. But if 
there is a deficiency of the requisite knowledge ; 
if teachers have not materials in their minds, by 
the aid of which tliey may make such communi- 
cations instructive as well as interesting, they 
must lose many opportunities of usefulness. 

Teachers should be familiar with the constitu- 
tion of the United States, because it is necessary 
frequently to refer the young to the Bill of Rights, 
by which their privileges are secured. The ear- 
lier children are made acquainted with this, the 
more hkely will they be to respect the law, and 
yield a cheerful obedience to it. It is important 
that every child should be told something of the 
constitution of his own State. The instructor 
should be acquainted with it, in order to call the 
attention of youth to those subjects in which they 
have a common interest. If Hannibal was old 
enough at nine years of age, " to take an oath 
that he would never bo at peace with the Romans," 
cor children, at school, are old enough to have 
their attention turned to the principles of the gov- 
ernment which they are to support. 

Rhetoric is a subject \¥ith which the instructor 
ought to be acquainted, because he ought to assist 
his schoiai-s iu arranging their thougiits in sen- 
tences, and committing them to paper. The older 
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scholars, in all our schools, should be instructed in 
Utter-writing and eompo&ition. To be able to 
■write a letter, or to express one's thoughts on any 
subject that may clidm attentioQ, is highly impor- 
tant. It is what every one will, more or less fre- 
quently, have occasion to do. If some attention 
be not given to this, at school, there will be mor- 
tification and regret in after life. Our children 
ought to be taught that at school, which they will 
most need in the common buaness and duties of 
manhood, A knowledge of rhetoric is necessary 
to enable teachers to correot the compositions of 
their scholars, and to ^ve them such rules for the 
arrangement of sentences, as shall be a guide to 
them in their early efforts. 

Some acquaintance with natural philosophy, 
and tie first principles of chemistry, enables the 
instructor to explain to pupils many facts which 
will rouse their curiosity, and excite a thirst for 
more knowledge on these interesting subjects. 
Many facts are frequently observed by young 
children, the reason of which they are not able to 
understand, but which they have capacity to com- 
prehend, if a familiar illustration were given. 
Those appearances, frequently, which excite no 
attention, on account of their commonness, would 
awaken very high interest, if explained in a fami- 
liar manner. Such are the turning of a wheel, 
the power of a wedge, or screw, the freeing of 
water, the formation of clouds, rain, and snow, 
the transmission of sound, etc., etc. What the 
young most need, is, to learn how to learn; to 
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think, and to iuvestigatc for themselves. What- 
ever serves to form a habit of reflection is of in- 
calculable importance. Bj some simple illustra- 
tion, the attention of the child may often become 
interested, and a train of thoughts excited, not 
less important to himself, than that sublime theory 
suggested to Newton by the fall of an apple. In- 
structors have many opportunities to direct the 
attention of their scholars to the first principles of 
natural science, without diverting it from other 
subjects of study. He should certainly possess 
that knowledge of these branches which will en- 
able him thus to impart instruction and delight to 
those under his care. 

I mentioned moral philosophy as one of the 
branches with which instructors should be fami- 
liar. I am well aware that this study is much 
neglected. But having been neglected hereto- 
fore, furnishes no reason why it should be neglccl^ 
ed still. If a man were guided by instinct alone, 
to the attainment of his best good, the theory of 
morals would be less important. Every one knows 
he may fail of this, either by inaction or by ill- 
directed efibrt, " He finds himself led astray by 
his passions ; and he looks in vain, for a safe 
guide, to the example of others. It is, then, the 
dictate of wisdom, to inquire by what means these 
wayward propensities may be subdued, and the 
feet be guided in the paths of peace. Happy are 
they who are led to make this inquiry in their 
early years. Happier are they, whom the hand 
of instruction, before they are able to make the 
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inquirj for themselves, liaa been guiding in tlie 
path of knowledge and virtue." * TLia is the 
appropriate work of the parent and the primary 
school teacher. But, alas, how many parents 
wholly neglect it ! Hence a greater respotisibil- 
itj devolves on the teacher, " Moral philosophy," 
says Dr. Paley, " is that science which teaches 
men their duty, and the reasons of it." This, 
then, is the knowledge " which the young most 
need, and which the friendly instructor should 
sedulously impart. It ia this, " which tends to 
recall us from low pursuita ; to fix our affections 
on better objects ; to form us to such a character, 
and direct us to such a course of conduct, as will 
secure the divine approbation, and be most pro- 
motive of our own happmess and that of the com- 
raunity of which we are members. It teaches a 
knowledge of ourselves, of human nature in gen- 
eral, of our Creator, and of the relations we sustdn 
to him, and to our fellow-creatures." Can any 
one, then, be properly qualified to train the infant 
mind, who has not some acqoaintance with this 
science ? 

I am aware that, in the foregoing remarks on 
the qualifications of teachers, some may think the 
standard too elevated. But it will be said hj 
none, surely, who have carefully investigated the 
necessities of the rising generation, or the influence 
for good or evil prima.ry teachers exert. I have 
not placed the standard too high, when it is borne 
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in mind that " teachers are in danger of mistak- 
ing the aid and object of education, supposing it 
to consist in a mere att^nmeot of knowledge, or 
the treasuring up of the opinions, sayings, or doings 
of others, irrespective of their use or application, 

" Education consists in the formation of the 
character ; and a good education involves the right 
development, cultivation, and direction, of all 
man's powers ; physical, intellectual, anc! moral. 
It implies not only instruction in all the branches 
of knowledge which are necessary to useful and 
efficient action, in the sphere of the individual ; 
but it must also include the physical training which 
is to render the body capable of executing the 
purposes of the soul ; and the bHU which is requi- 
site, in order to apply our knowledge and strength 
to the very best advantage ; and above all, tte 
moral training, by which the character and direc- 
tion of our efforts arc to be decided." ' 



LECTURE VI. 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Several other topics demand consideration. 

To these allow me to aak special attention. 

1. Employ all available means to become tho- 
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rouglilj acquainted with the nature of your duties 



This 18 important, first, to jour personal enjoy- 
ment. We cannot he happy, when we do not 
know what to do, or how to act. To engage in a 
business of which you have no adequate idea, must, 
therefore, subject you to much unhappiness. The 
situation of an instructor is very responsible. It 
is exceedingly important that you should be ac- 
quainted with the nature and amount of this re- 
sponsibility, and of the leading duties which will 
devolve on you, when placed at the head of a 
school. Without some knowledge of the duties 
you have to perform, the perplexities and difficul- 
ties that may arise, and the constant care that 
must then press upon yoii, you cannot but expe- 
rience much inquietude and uneasiness. The 
very different temperaments of those you have to 
teach and govern, and the wide difference of treat- 
ment they have received from parents at home, 
may give you much trouble, if you awake to the 
reality of your situation only ivhen a mountain of 
care presses upon you. 

Form not expectations that cannot he realized, 
for disappointment will not only make you unhappy 
at the time, but will unfit you for the duties press- 
ing at the moment. The nature of your business 
should, as far as possible, be learned beforehand. 
This is dictated by reason, and experience certainly 
confirms it. No one engages in aay department 
of manual labor, till he has gained some knowledge 
of its details, ' No one commences a journey, till 
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has learned the direction he is to go. and the 

Erobable character of the road, iind of the people 
e is to find upon the way. No one proposes emi- 
gration to a distant part of the country, till he has 
made diligent inquiry as to the conveniences and 
privileges, as well as the privations and hardships, 
which will attend a removal. " Who goeth a wai> 
fare, till he has counted the cost ? or begins to 
build a temple, till he has considered whether he 
be able to finish it?" The reason is obvious. 
When we expect hardship, wo are prepared to 
endure it with patience; when we look for trial, 
we can meet it with comparative composure. If 
I foresee that the journey I am to take will be 
attended with great fatigue, I can bear it without 
complaint. If I expect the road I am to travel 
is one of exceeding roughness, I can endure its 
asperities without a murmur. 

But if on the other hand I expect a distance of 
ten miles and it proves fifteen, if I expect a good 
road and it proves a bad one, it will appear both 
longer and worse than it really is ; and what I 
might have borne with composure if anticipated, 
I cannot endure without disquietude and disap- 
pointment. If I expect to arrive at home in an 
hour, and it take two, the last hour will seem 
longer than two, ordinarily ; for I am disappoint- 
ed, and disappointment makes me unhappy. It 
gives everything around mo an unpleasant aspect. 
In the same way, disappointment in regard to 
the nature of your business as teachers, will have 
an important effect on your enjoyment. Per, if 
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you form only ideal notions ; if you expect, in 
spite of evidence to the contrary, ^at everything 
will be " perfectly plea.sant ;" if you suppose the 
labor to bo performed easy, and nothing to render 
it difficult and disagreeable, you will be entirely 
unprepared to bear the trials mvariahly attendant 
upon it. When these trials come, you will expe- 
rience disappointment, which will make you un- 
happy at the time, and of course unfit you for the 
duties of the hour. In a discontented state, you 
are not prepared to proceed with that which, at 
another time, might be perfectly easy. Nor are 
you preparedjin this state, to enjoy what is usually 
pleasant and agreeable. It is generally true, that 
we bear unexpected difGculties with far less com- 
posure than when we had anticipated them, and 
of course made up our minds to bear them. 

I do not assert that you can learn everything 
fully, in regard to the nature of your employment, 
without experience. It is not possible, in this or 
other callings, 'Ihe physician, attorney, and min- 
ister, do not expect it. But they still use all 
the means within their reach, to become acquamt- 
ed with the nature of their seveial professions, as 
far as may be, before entering upon them This 
is as necessary for the teacher as for them. 

Do you inquire how this can be done? I would 
say, first, read whatever has been wntton to which 
you can gain access. Withm a few years, the 
periodical press has furnished much that is val- 
uable. All the publications of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction are highly valuable, as 
before intimated. 
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Agam, you may learn sometliiag of yoar busi- 
neas, by observing the peculiarities of children. 
They are men in miniature. Ijke men, they have 
their prepossessions and aversions. Some that 
come under your care have been governed at 
home ; others have not. Eecur again to the re- 
marks in a previous Lecture on these diversities, 
and especially on iprecocit^ and dulnegs. You 
may derive assistance also, in learning the nature 
of your business, by i-eflectmg on the great va- 
riety of character among parents. Some will ivish 
you to govem the school, others iviil wish to gov- 
ern you. One parent wishes you to be very strict, 
another to be very lenient. Some will wish you 
to use the rod with your scholars, others dread 
notlung so much as that their favorite children 
should feel the " rod of correcdon." Some will 
wish you to pursue a certain mode, others will -be 
strong advocates for a system entirely different. 
Some will wish you to close early, others will fear 
that you will not keep your " hours." One will 
admonish you to show no partiality, and another 
will solicit very particular attention to Ais children. 
Mr, A is willing to trust the school entirely to 
youi' management, while Mr. B is very jealous, 
lest you assume more than your " delegated" au- 
thority. Some will be very anxious to have the 
school successful, others will be entirely indifferent. 
Some will cheerfully furnish ail the necessary 
books, while others will think it enough to send 
their children to school without any, or with such 
as are entirely unfit for use. Some will he ready 
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to listen to every complaint of tlicir children, and 
others will teach them to " tell no tales out of 
school." The wealthy may perhaps think tJieir 
children entitled to more attention than those of 
the poor, and the latter may be ready to imagine 
such a distinction is made, even if none really ex- 
ist. In this enumeration, I have not mentioned a 
single thing which I have not had personal opportu- 
nity to observe ; and in regard to manjof them, have 
noticed the same thing in many different places. 
This diversity among children and among parents, 
renders it very necessary for you to reflect much, 
on the manner of securing that influence irith 
both which will enable you to benefit all in the 
greatest degree. Tou must be prepared to govern 
your scholars at school, and may often find it 
necessary to exert nearly as much influence with 
parents as with them. 

You may also learn something of the nature of 
your business, by frequent conversation mth older 
teachers. They will be able to impart to you the re- 
sults of their own experience. Be not disheartened, 
if they tell you of " strong prejudice" against every 
innovation which you may find it necessary to 
make ; that with some, reason is but a name, and 
that erery attempt to influence them by it will be 
as unsuccessful as that of Canute to rule the sea. 
" There is," they will tell you, " an almost univer- 
sal disposition to beheve, that books for study, 
methods of learning and teaching, common long 
ago, must be as good, at least, as any now in use. 
The spirit of inquiry, awakened within a few 
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years past, is entirely unknown to the gi-eat mass 
of the people, who read but little, and have had 
no opportunity to investigate the character of pro- 
posed improvements, or to witness the results of 
successful experiments." 

2. Another duty devolving on you is, to ascer- 
t^ the beat mode of communicating instruction. 
An English writer remarks: "Tou will readily 
perceive that this is an attainment perfectly dis- 
tinct from any particular plan or system ; and also 
a very different thing from what is usually termed 
tact in teaching. It is, in fact, the art of so com- 
municating knowledge, that the pupil shall, as fai 
as possible, comprehend, in all its relations, the 
tmtii sought to be imparted ; and that, associating 
what is thus received with other and previous ac- 
quiations, he may be led at one and the same 
time to cultivate his ori^nal faculties, and to st«re 
bis mind richly and permanently with valuable 
facts. This is what I mean by the ' art of teach- 
ing,' a talent which few naturally possess, but 
which may doubfless be acquired by the careful 
and diligent study of the human mind, in connec- 
tion with a moderate share of 'practice.' 

"The use of this latter word suggests an 
analogy, which certainly to some extent subsists 
between the profession of teaching and that of 
medicine. He who would be an accomplished 
physician, must study- jmnctplee, as well as 'see 
cases ;' and, in like manner, he who would be a 
useful teacher, must look beyond the systems to 
the principles on which they rest. The man who 
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thinks himself qualified to teach, merely because 
he has observed others teaching on a particular 
plan, is just aa much an empiric as the medical 
pretender, whose course of study has been limited 
to occasional walks through the wards of an hospi- 
tal. It was in connection with this view of the 
subject (its relation to the philosophy of the 
human mind), that Dr. Thomas Brown of Edin- 
burgh, spoke of the art of teaching as ' the no- 
blest, and, in proportion to its value, the least 
studied, of all the arts.' When examined in this 
liglit, it cannot fail, I think, to be recognized as 
an attainment worthy of patient study and earnest 
attention. 

" Actuated by a sincere desire to communicate 
instruction in the best possible way, if, when en- 
tering your school-room, perplexed and harassed 
by the waywardness and indifference of your pu- 
pils ; in this state of mind, you put the question, 
' what can I do to excite attention, to stimulate 
dulness, to awaken effort?' I reply, as prelimi- 
nary, indeed, to everything else, bring distinctly 
before your own mind the well-known fact, that 
ekildren delight as much in exercising their minds 
as their limbs ; provided only that which is pre- 
sented to them be suited to their capacities, and 
adapted to their strength. 

" It is a great mistake to suppose, as many do, 
that,'in order to make learning pleasant to the 
young, difficulties must as much as possible be re- 
moved out of the way. On the contrary, it is in 
teaching them to overcome difficulties that we shall 
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be most likely to create the interest we ave so de- 
sirous of calling forth. As a general rule, it 
should be the care of a teacher to supply his pu- 
pils, from day to day, with a succession of topics, 
somewhat heyond their knowledge tinthout being 
above Oteir comprekmsion." 

Many have appeared to imbibe the sentiment, 
that the whole business of instruction consists in 
keeping order in the school-room, and going 
through a daily round of exercises in reading, 
apelling, and writing, perhaps furnishing copies, 
making pens, and performing certain operations 
in arithmetic, which the students may not be able 
to perform themselves. But all this has little 
better claim to the name of teaching, than the 
chatter of a magpie to language. Such a course 
may be aa mechanical aa the operation of a 
machine. Let it be well fixed in your mind, that 
to teach, is to communicate ideas. It is indispen- 
sable that you should be understood. The words 
of an experienced teacher* are in point : " Use 
language that jour scholars can understand. Let 
your illustrations be drawn from topics within their 
knowledge. It is entirely out of place, in a 
common elementary school, to use the language 
of a professor in the university, or to affect the 
use of terms understood only by the more ad- 
vanced student. If you teach children, use the 
language of children. Let it be pure and gram- 
matical ; but you convey no instruction, if it be 
above their comprehension. When you compare 
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a thing unknown witli another thing equally 
unknown, how can the child be the wiser for it? 
In talking with your acliolars, use their own 
phraseology, and condeacend to their capacities." 
Teachers should put themselves in the place of the 
child, and then inquire what course it would be 
necessary for them to take, to gain a knowledge 
of any suhject with which they are not familiar. 
No means within your reach, for learning the 
nature of your business, should be left unemployed. 
If all which are desirable are not accessible, those 
which are should be used with the greater fidelity. 

3. Consider the responsibility of the station 
you are to occupy. If, in deciding to devote 
yourself to the employment of teaching, you have 
been excited by the hope that it will be less ardu- 
ous than other employments in which you might 
have engaged, you have doubtless mistaken 
the nature of its duties and cares, and the very 
first day of your trial will dissipate the delusion. 
The sight of a company of blooming children and 
youth, " awed by your presence, waiting for your 
directions, and turning their inquiring eyes on 
you, to guide them in acquiring knowledge and 
forming habits," will tell you, in language more 
forcible than any I can use, that on you devolves 
an arduous task ; to you, parents are confiding an 
important trust ; to you, your country is commit- 
ting a solemn charge. 

The responsibility of your situation may be 
realized in some measure, by considering that 
children have minds naturally dark, which are to 
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be enlightened, — are igoorant of that wHch they 
most need to know, and must be instructed. They 
are tender twigs, ready to receive any direction 
that may be given them. They are miniature 
men, destined soon to occnpy the places of those 
who are now active on the stage of life. Yes, in 
the little community with which you are suri'ound- 
ed, there mai/he a Franklin or a Washington ; or, 
on the other hand, a Robespierre or a Bonaparte, 
or Joseph Smith, according to the cast of charac- 
ter which they receive from you. In a country 
like ours, where character is the passport to the most 
important stations in society, and where offices aro 
open to every one who shows himself worthy of 
the confidence of the people, the responsibility of 
the teacher is even higher than in those countries 
■where estates and offices are hereditary. He who 
is selected to educate a prince, even in the first 
rudiments of science, considers his station as highly 
responsible. But in a country like our own, in- 
structors ahould consider responsibility equally 
great or greater. Yes, you at the same moment 
may be educating a president, a governor, a 
general, a judge, a nunister, physician, lawyer, 
senator, and counsellor. Who can tell what 
results may he produced by the influence you may 
exert on either of these ? But suppose none of 
your scholars should ever fill these important star- 
tions, yet the station of everj/ one who becomes a 
voter, and sustains simply the character of a citi- 
zen, is important. Such you most certainly will 
have. Over these your power must be great. 
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You may learn jour responsibility by consider- 
ing the influence which you may exert over your 
youthful charge. I have ssud in a former Lecture, 
children are inclined to regard the teacher they 
love as being almost perfect. If you succeed in 
gaining their love, your infiuence will be greater 
in some respects than that of parents themselves. 
It will be in your power to direct them in almost 
any path you choose. You maj lead them to 
form habits of application and industry, or permit 
them to form those of idleness and indifference. 
You may win them either to a love for learning 
and respect for virtue, or, by your negligence and 
unfaithfulness, you may suffer them to become re- 
gardless of both. You have power to lead them 
to a cultivation of the social affections; kindness, 
benevolence, and humanity ; or, by your neglect, 
tbey may become the reverse of everything that 
is lovely, amiable, and generous. It will bo in 
your power greatly to assist them iu learning to 
make just distinctions in the examination of the 
principles of moral conduct ; and to govern their 
own actions accordingly ; or you may, by your un- 
faithfulness, suffer them to contract the habit of 
pursuing, regardless of consequences, everything 
they desire, as impelled by passion ; and opposing 
willt temper everything that counteracts their 
wishes. You may teach them the duty of yield- 
ing submission to proper authority and law, or, by 
suffering them to disregard authority and trample 
on laws with impunity, teach them to oppose all 
restraint, and consider all law as unnecessary and 
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oppressive. You may do something towards lead- 
ing theia to cultivate that public spirit, so essential 
to the well-being of citizens of a free country, or 
you may train them in those habita of selfishness, 
which will unfit them to be members of a republic, 
or civil comEQunity. 

If the consequences of your influence over 
them were to cease in this world, your responsibil- 
ity would be less, far less, than it actually is. But 
no. Revelation assures us, that our future condi- 
tion will be decided by the character formed in 
time, — that man will he rewarded in the world to 
come, " according to the deeds done in this." 
The formation of character is not then a matter 
important in relation to this life (mly. The chil- 
dren ivith whom you are to be associated are all 
the children of one great Creator, — a part of his 
extensive kingdom. They are the subjects of 
his government, and arc under the highest obli 
gatioti to obey his wise and holy laws. He has 
given them such laws, and made such require- 
ments of them, as are necessary for their happi- 
ness. He has enjoined upon them to " Remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth," and " to 
love their neighbor as themselves ;" to honor and 
obey their parents. He has prohibited profane- 
ness and falsehood. He has enjoined the duty of 
gratitude to the Saviour, and of repentance for 
sin. Each individual committed to your care is 
liable every day to be called away from this world, 
to render up an account of the " deeds done in 
the body." The influence you will exert over them, 
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by your example and instructions, may deeply 
affect them in regard to these solemn considera- 
tions. And as their happiness, present and eter- 
nal, depends on the temper they exhibit in regard 
to the character and kws of Jehovah, if you are 
so happy as to lead them to love him, bow great 
the benefit you may confer upon them. But if, 
by your example and instruction, you lead them 
away from the paths of wisdom, how great the in- 
juiy ! They will be more likely to listen to coun- 
sel and advice from a beloved teacher, than 
from ahnost any other person. They will generally 
be more disposed to regard what you say to them 
on the subject of their moral obligation, than what 
is said to them by their parents or their minister. 
This talent which you are permitted to occupy, 
is one for the improvement of which you are 
accountable. And how much does it increase the 
interest of your calling ! Hence, I should be 
guilty of unfaithfulness, did I neglect to direct your 
attention to your own moral obligation. You, 
as well as the youth committed to your charge, 
have an account to render to him who gave you 
your existence. If you are put in possession of an 
influence, which, if properly exerted, may greatly 
augment individual happiness, as wel! as that of 
the nation ; or, on the other hand, if not properly 
exerted, may in the same ratio increase the 
amount of human misery ; fail not to ponder well 
the subject which is to throw upon you so impor- 
tant responsibility. And fail not to ask wisdom 
of him " who gives liberally and upbraids not." 
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He onlj- b able to guide you riglit, and keep you 
from error, and ^ve that wisdom without which 
all will err aad come short. 

4. Let me invite your earnest attention to 
another subject ; the means by which you may 
gain a controlling influence over all tlie young 
placed under your charge. 

Tou cannot have foiled to observe, that per- 
sons in similar situations exert very different 
degrees of influence. This is observable among 
men in every station. Those of equal natural 
talent, when placed in stations of authority, ex- 
hibit this strongly. One has great influence, and 
his wish or wlQ is undisputed law ; another has 
but little, if any. This you have no doubt often 
seen verified among parents, and in families. It 
is equally exhibited in schools. To all that is 
said by one teacher, great deference is paid ; 
another can hardly secure the attention of scholars 
to anything he may say. For this wide difference 
there is some reason. What is it ? 

In a Lecture before the American Institute, Mr, 
Howard observes : " There is an air of authority 
about some men, which at once commands respect 
and compels obedience. This was remarkably true 
of the beloved and venerated Washington, Even 
Aaron Burr, proverbially bold and impudent as ho 
was, could never take the slightest liberty with 
him." 

In other cases there may be those who have 
sindlar power, with no apparent effort on their part. 
But however this may be, in some cases it is doubt- 
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Ies3 tiue, that this poiver may be in 
acquired. If so, it becomes a matter of great im- 
portance to instructors to cultivate it. In ascer- 
taining what are the elements of this power, you 
may usefully recur to the instructors under whom 
you were placed. Tou will probably i-ecollect that 
to some of them you listened with great deference ; 
that you were anxious to please them, and desirous 
of gdning their good opinion, while to the esteem 
of others you were indifferent, and careless whether 
you gained their good-will or not. To meet with 
some of them now, affords you great pleasure ; while 
to meet with others, is a source of no satisfaction. 
And what is the reason ? You will answer, that 
these exhibited very different traits of character ; 
that they showed very different degrees of interest 
in their business ; that they possessed very differ- 
ent qualifications for their duties, and evinced 
different degrees of solicitude for your welfare. 
Let me ask farther, what were those traits that 
pleased you, and pleased the school generally? 
Was the teacher pleasant and obliging, or morose 
and ill-humored ? and with which was the school 
better pleased ? Was the instructor affable and 
condescending, and proverbially punctual to time, 
to promises and to threats, or regardless of 
all ? and on which of these accounts were you 
willing to be directed ? Did the teacher appear 
affectionate and kind in iatercourse, or seem to 
delight in giving you pain and fear ? and with 
which of these traits of character were you better 
pietaed ? Did he convince you that he was your 
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real friend, and desired your good, even at tlio 
expense of his own ease, or did he act as if ho 
were the friend of no one but himself? Was he 
ever ready to assist you to the extent of bis ability, 
or did he send you away without answering your 
reasonable questions or solving your doubts? 
Did he prove to you by his whole conduct, that he 
desired to benefit the school iu the highest degree 
of which he was capable, or did he appear to 
regard little else than to obtain the stipulated 
reward 'i and on wiiich account do you now 
remember him with affection and interest ? 

Ton are at no loss to decide such questions. 
Let them, then, serve as a directory to you, in 
making the inquiry, how you can secure that 
degree of confidence on the part of your scholars, 
which will enable you to benefit them m the high- 
est degree. To secure this end, endeavor to con- 
vince the scholars that yoti are their true friend ; 
that you aim at their improvement, and desire 
their best good. It will not take long to convince 
tJiem of this, if you do so in reality ; and if you 
pursue the course with them which would, when 
pursued by your own instructor, have excited this 
belief in you. Remember, however, that merely 
a declaration that you are their friend, will be 
very far from proving you to be each, or con- 
vincing them of it. You would not have been 
convinced by the mere declaration of your instruc- 
tor to this effect. You must proee it to your 
pupils, by showiag a greater regard for their wel- 
fare than for your own ease. 
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Seeonilly. In order to secure a proper degree 
of their confidence, you mmt avoid being hatty. 
Be not basty to reprove, be not hasty to prfuse ; be 
not hasty to promise, be not hasty to threaten ; be 
not hasty to punish, and be not hasty to forget a 
real fault. There is sooieivhere an old proverb, 
"Haste makes waste, and waste brings want." 
Hasto in schools, in any of the particulars speci- 
fied, will bring want of confidence. Whatever is 
done in haste is seldom done well. In school, 
it must of necessity subject you frequently to the 
mortification of countermanding an order ; of fil- 
ing to fulfil your promise, or of exciting the belief 
in the minds of your scholars that you are forget- 
ful. It is generally true that, in every situation, 
the deliberate man accomplishes the most ; but in 
none is deliberation more important than in him 
who is to exercise authority over a large commu- 
nity. Loss of time is not, however, the greatest 
inconvenience of being hasty in school ; there 
must be loss of confidence on the part of tlie 
scholars. You are well aware that you place but 
little confidence in any man who bears the charac- 
ter of being hasty, be his calling or station what 
it may. Be deliberate in all you do or say. 

Thirdly. If you wish to secure the confidence 
of your school, never allow yourself to speak 
angrily or unusually loud, and be sure never " to 
fret or scold." All such things are disagreeable. 
And surely you cannot expect to secure the confi- 
dence of a school by indul^ng yourself in those 
habits which must make you disagreeable to every 
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one. Mr. Howard remarks: "There ai-e some 
general directions which suit every latitude, and are 
applicable to every teacher. And were I required 
to give to a teacher, in a few words, what I deem 
one of the most important of these general practi- 
cal directions in estahliahing and maintaining good 
order in school, it should be, Bo not make muck 
iwiae yourself ; and were I asked for a second 
and iLird, I would simply repeat it, Do not 

MAKE MUCH NOISE YOURSELE. A bustling, noisy 

teacher will always make a bustling, noisy school ; 
and, in general, you will find the noise in a school 
in direct proportion to that which the teacher makes 
himself, I repeat it: the noise in a school is 
generally in direct proportion to that which the 
teacher makes }dmtelf. 

" I have more than intimated that all the orders 
of the school should be ^ven in a low, but distinct 
tone of voice. I will also add, that it is equally 
important that they should be expressed in few 
words, and not too often repeated. Much talking 
always tveakem authority. I have known teachers 
repeat a command two or three times, ivithout 
even allowing the scholar time to comply, however 
disposed to obedience he might be. And, mark 
it where you will, every repetition diminishes the 
force of a command. Even reproof, to have any 
effect, should bo sparingly administered. The 
rules and directions of a school should be few and 
simple, and prompt and cheerful obedience should 
be quietly but firmly insisted upon." 

Fourthly. You will secure the confidence of 
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the school, by being punctual m everything. Have 
a tinae for everything, and do everything at the 
right timo. Punctuality in business of every 
kind, gains confidence. It prevents the loss of 
time, and secures opportunity for every duty. It 
is nowhere more important than in teaching. 
AVithout it, you can accomphsh but httle. If, 
after due deliberation, you make a promise, be 
sure to keep it. If yon require a child to do this 
or that, see that it is done exaOly as you require. 
If he has obeyed you but in part, it is little better 
than disobedience. By being punctual in fulfilling 
every promke, you will not be charged with falsi- 
fying your word. Tour scholars will not ask a 
second time for any indulgence which you may 
once have denied them. They will know what 
jou mean, when you aay yes or no." 

Fmally. Be willing to devote your whole time, 
and strive to make the most judicious use of it. 
If you have made no reserve of any part of your 
time, the whole belongs to your employers. I know 
not that there is anyttiing morally wrong in making 
an agreement to reserve a portion of time, to be 
devoted to your own purposes. But it does seem 
to me manifestly wrong, if no such agreement has 
been made with your employers, for you to use 
any considerable portion of it for your own pri- 
vate benefit, instead of that of the school. This 
rule ought to bo observed, whether the school be 
large or small ; whether your wages are high or 
low. If you have made an engagement for even 
less than a just compensation, this cannot alter 
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your obligations to the chiklren placed under your 
care. The.jj are not to be injured, if their parents 
have misjudged in regard to what ought to be your 
hire. You had your choice whether to engage or 
not, and if you have consented to work for less 
compensation than you ought to receive, vour obli- 
gation ia still the same as if jou were to receive 
more. If you have engaged to keep the school 
without any reserve, you are under obligation to 
give your pupils all the time which you can ren- 
der useful to them. This direction maji seem 
to you unreasonable or impracticable. If so, I 
have only to ask you to examine it attentively ; 
and if you shall then conclude that you cannot 
bring yourselves to adopt the spirit of it, I hope 
you will renounce the idea of teaching and choose 
'jnmc other business. I do not mean by this, to 
say that you ought not to take the time necessary 
for exercise and rest, and for answeiing the claini!i 
(if friendship. This would be expected under any 
engagement whatever. It is expected in all other 
]iublic emplojmonts, and it is equally proper in 
yours. 

Some schools do make twice or three times as 
lauch progress" as others. Most, might make 
double advancement to that really made. And if ' 
it be true that double the usual improvement might 
be made in district schools generally, the subject 
is one of no ordinary importance. Let me ask 
you to reflect on it a moment. Suppose the num- 
ber of scholars in a school ia forty. The time, 
board, wear of apparel, and use of books, cannot 
10 
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be estimated at less, for each, than one dollar and 
fifty cents per week. The wages and board of 
male teachers, at least, will amount ia six dollars 
a week, and probably more. The school, then, 
costs sixty-six dollars a week, or two hundred and 
sixty-four dollars a month. IS there are six such 
schools in a town, the expense of them is fifteen 
hundred and eighty-four dollars a month. Sup- 
pose each school is to continue two and a half 
months, the cost to the town is three thousand nine 
hundred and sixty dollars, for a single term. 
Now, if there is but half the improvement made 
that might he made, we cannot consider the actual 
pecuniary loss at less than half this sum. If, after 
looking at the subject in this light, any are unwill- 
ing to devote their whole time to the work, I will 
again make the request, that they turn their at^ 
tention to some other employment, and not occa- 
sion so great a loss to the community. Leave the 
work to those who will enter upon it with greater 
spirit, and who are willing to spare no pains. 

I have been led to the last suggestion, from 
having the conviction forced upon me, that many 
who have offered their services as teachers, have 
liad no higher motive in so doing, than the attain- 
ment of a pecuniary reward. But while 1 am 
firm in the belief that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and while I also know that the ordinary com- 
pensation is lower than it ought to be, I cannot 
still conceive that any one ought to engage in this 
highly responsible business, merely for the sake 
of the compensation. Id buaneas less responsible 
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it maj be justifiable to make tliat the first object. 
But where an influence so important is to be exert- 
ed, — an influence that wili probably aflect the 
character and happiness of many, during the rest 
of their lives ; it does seem to me thsX patriotism, 
to say nothing of higher inducements, requires that 
the first object of a teacher should be to do good, 
and that those only should engage in teaching, 
■who are willing to devote the largest portion of 
their time that can be rendered beneficial to the 
school. How often is it said in our hearing, that 
*' our school has done ua no good ;" that " it has 
been worse than none ; that the money might as 
well have been thrown away." I will not charge 
every failure on instructors. It does not always 
belong to them ; hut I am persuaded that a great 
majority of the instances of failure in the success 
of schools, is to be in part attributed to teachers- 
Let every one engage earnestly in the work, and 
devote the whole time to the business, and such 
instances will be few and far between. 

By observing these and similar principles, and 
acting in a manner corresponding to them, you 
will be able to gain such ascendency over your 
youthful charge as is necessary to enable you to 
benefit them. You will find it impossible to secure 
their confidence by any opposite course, for it is 
opposed to the principles of nature. 
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LECTURE VII. 



YooNQ Laeies and Gentlemen: — 

Preceding considerations, it is hoped, will be 



jidequatc to fix in your minds just c 
of ttie object of your labors, and of the essential 
qualifications and general duties of instructors. I 
now invite attention to tho general management 
of schools. The first topic of remark under this 
head, is government. I have before stated that 
ability to govern is a very essential qualificatioa 
in a teacher, and have already given several of 
the reasons for it. You must govern your schools, 
or all other efibrts on your part will be abortive. 
To the following suggestions I ask, therefore, par- 
ticular attention. 

The first thing on which success in governing a 
school depends, is ability to govern yourselves. 
If instructors cannot control themselves ; if easily 
excited and thrown off their balanco ; if made fret- 
ful by trifling annoyance, or excited to anger by 
the misdemeanor of scholars, they cannot govern 
others. They cannot secure confidence and re- 
spect. Correction of real faults, if administered 
in anger, has no tendency to benefit the offender. 
It shows, even to a child, that he who administers 
it, is guilty of a fault as great as his own. Temp- 
tations to excitement will undoubtedly occur. A 
scholar may be impudent ; from his ignorance of 
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good manners, or in a sudden gust of passion, he 
may, perhaps, grossly insult you. Hardly any- 
thing is more apt to call forth anger, than an in- 
sult from an inferior. But still, the indulgence 
of anger is very unwise. If a pupil commit a 
fault, he ought certainty to be admonished or cor- 
rected ; but if the teacher, by an unmanly indul- 
gence of passion, descend to the level of a child, 
he cannot expect to benefit him materially by any 
correction whatever, administered in such a state 
of mind. 

There is another particular in ivhich it ia very 
important you should govern yourselves. Be care- 
ful to make no contemptuous remarks concerning 
any of your pupils. Such remarks may excite a 
smile from the rest of the school, hut it will not 
be tho smile of approbation. The affections of 
that pupil you have lost, and every effort to bene- 
fit him by your instructions will probably do him 
very littlo good. You may and often will see 
things that might seem to give occasion for such 
remarks, but as your design is to benefit your 
scholars, avoid them. If the pupil make a care- 
less blunder, he may be reproved calmly, but never 
should be made the butt of ridicule. It is of equal 
importance that you should govern yourselves in 
regard to such speeches a^hont families. 

Ton may see many things in family management 
to excite a smile, and many things which really 
deserve censure. But such censure does not 
come well from the instructor of their children. 
To he ridiculed by the teacher, will have little 
10' 
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effect to correct improprieties. I cannot blame 
you for being diverted, sometimes, at what jou 
may observe in family management. I know well 
that the eccentricity sometimes observable cannot 
fml to amuse or to vex you. But still, keep your 
reflections to yourselves. 

Some of these points may appear of trifling im- 
portance to you, but much of your success in the 
business of teaching depends on things that to a 
superficial observer may appear small. 

If you succeed in becoming able to govern your- 
selves, you will be prepared to govern those placed 
under your care. An important object will have 
been g^ned, ivhen you have brought yourselves 
to feel that to govern the school ia of primary 
importance, and that you can and will maintain 
proper disciphne, and secure order. When you 
strongly cherish these feelings, your scholars will 
read them in your countenance. But the moment 
instructors indulge the belief that they cannot 
govern, that it is impossible for them to secure 
proper order, they may as well tell their feehngs 
to the whole school ; the scholars will not be slow 
to read their thoughts, and will " govern them- 
selves accordingly." 

It is not my design to say that all have equal 
ability to govern, or that the object is accomplish- 
ed when die teacher has made the decided resolve 
to he obeyed ; but I do say that teachers cannot 
exercise a proper and uniform authority, any longer 
than they believe they can do so. This is a nat^ 
Ural principle. When we believe we can obtain a 
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desired object, we try, but when we think wc 
cannot, our efforts are feeble. The next direction 
in regard by government is, consider your scholars 
as intelligent and reasonable beings. Aa such, 
they will be influenced by motives, when properly 
presented. They may easily be brought to know 
tiat they are happier when they do right than 
when they do wrong. And when the right and 
the wrong are both placed distinctly before them, 
they will seldom caJ! the wrong object the right, 
or the reverse. Right and wrong may be ex- 
hibited before the mind of a child of few years. 
This appeal wOl usually exert a far better influence 
upon him, in loading him to duty, than any other 
mode. I shall be better understood in what I wish 
to say on Hiis point by an example. 

A complaint was made to the instructor, by 
George, against John, who was accused of having 
struck and otherwise injured hia scliool-fellow. 
After ascertaining the facte, and finding that the 
complaint was well founded, a course like the fol- 
lowing waa pursued. 

lHstru,ctor. John, I am sorry to find a com- 
plajnt of Hiis kind brought against you. You 
have been so unwise as to make yourself unhappy, 
and to make others unhappy also. You may stand 
up and answer some questions which I wish to 
propose. Is it right for one scholar to beat or 
abuse another ? 

John. No, sir. 

Inst. Do you think that the school could make 
good progress in study, if all the scholars should 
treat each other as you have treated George ? 
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John. I ttiiik not. 

Inst. Are jou wilUng that one of the larger 
boys should beat you, or otherwise abuse you ? 

John. No, sir. 

Inst. Do you think it is right for you to do to 
others as you are unmlling they should do to you ? 

John. I do not think it is. ' 

[Such answers would bo almost invariably ^ven, 
under similar circumstances. Not one child in a 
thousand would give those different, where the 
teacher commences with him in a deliberate and 
gentle manner. Conscience assures him he has 
done wrong ; and one must be uncommonly hard- 
ened, who would say that he had done right. If 
he be inclined to excuse himself, because George 
said or did something that displeased him, he should 
be shown that he is accountable for his own con- 
duet, and that misbehavior in another person does 
not alter the nature of his own sin. That the 
offence of one does not justify a far greater error 
in another, may be shown by reference to any 
judicial proceeding.] 

The teacher proceeded : When one scholar in- 
jures another, ought he to make satisfaction for it ? 

John. I suppose he ought. 

Jnet. Well, do you think you ought to make 
any satisfaction to George ? 

John. I don't know but I ought. 

Inst. I wish you to give me a specific answer. 
Is it right or wrong for you to make satisfaction ? 

John. It is right. 

Inst. Are you willing to do right, when you 
know what is right ? 
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John. [After some hesitation.] Yes, sir. 

List. Are you willing, then, to go to George, 
and make satisfaction ? 

[Here John hesitated again ; but ailer the ques- 
tion had been repeated, said that he ivas. In 
pursuing a mode similar to this, a great many 
times, I have scarcely found an instance where 
the culprit has not said he was willing to make 
satisfaction to the injured party. In the case 
described, John was directed to inquire of George 
what would be satisfactory ; George promptly re- 
plied, " Say he is sorry, and promise not to do so 
any more."] 

The teacher then remarked : You have done 
what is right in regard to George, but that does 
not make satisfaction to others who have been in- 
jured, Yoa have set a very bad example, have 
broken the rules of the school, and have caused 
the Joss of time, which might have been improved 
in gaining knowledge. Is it not right, therefore, 
that I should require satisfaction in behalf of the 
school ? 

John. I suppose it is. 

Jhs(. Yes, it is right that every offence should be 
suitably atoned for. And this must be complied with 
in your case. I have not, however, reflected on the 
subject sufficiently, and shall defer it till two 
o'clock to-morrow, and shall attend to it precisely 
at the time appointed. I hope you will yourself 
reflect much on the subject, and be able to tell me 
what is right for me to require. 

It has ever appeared to me, that punishment, 
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if it become necessarj in any c^se, should '^ 
deferred ;^or a season But pieciselj at tlio time 
Bet, it should be attended to By defening the 
subject, as in the case above menboned, the pupd 
Las opportunity to reflect lie la induced to leflett 
OQ the niture of his ofience, that be mi} form an 
idea of the punishment he shall probabh le^eive 
Such refleetira mil be of more aenioe tj Inm than 
any seventy of pumshment wbatever. Indeed, I 
have seldom been obliged to call a scholar to ac- 
count more than once, where I have pursued a 
course like that above described. 

I will suppose another case, to iEustrate the 
direction to treat the scholars as moral and intel- 
lectual beings. 

Laura came to the instructor and wished to be 
excused from writing a composition, which bad 
been required of her. The instructor inquired : 
Why do you wish me to excuse you, Laura ? 

Laura. I don't know what to write ; I cannot 
write anythmg fit to be seen. 

Inst. Well, Laura, we will converse about it. 
Do you wish to be excused from spelling, reading, 
or writjog. 

Lama. No, sir. 

Inst. Why not from these as well as from writing 
a composition ? 

Laura. 'I'hey are easy ; and, beddes, we could 
not do without a knowledge of them. 

Inst. Could you always read, Laura ? 

Lawra. Ko, sir. 

Inst. How is it that you can read now ? 
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Lawra. I have learned how to read. 

Init. How loDg were you iu trying to learn, 
before you could read with ease ? 

Laura. I do not know, it was a long time. 

Inst. Did you tell the teacher that you wished to 
be excused, and that you never could learn, and 
that you could not read ia a way " fit to be " 
heard ? 

Laura. Ko, I did not. {^Smiling.'] 

Inst. I saw you knitting and sewing the other 
day : could you always knit and sew t 

Laura. I could not. 

Inst. How, then, can you do so now ? 

Laura. Because, I have learned how to do 
both. 

Inst. How did you learn ? 

Laura. By trying. 

Inst. Did you ever tell your mother she must 
excuse you from knitting and sewing, because you 
did not know how, and could not sew or knit fit to 
be seen ? 

Laura. I did not. 

Inst. Why did you not? 

Laura. I knew if I did not keep trying, I 
never eould leam, and so I kept on, 

Inst. Do you think it is necessary to know how 
to write letters, and to express ourselves properly 
when writing ? 

Laura. yes, sir. 

Inst. You expect to have occasion to write 
letters, do you not ? 

Laura. I presuoie I shall, for I have written to 
my brother and cousin already. 
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Imt. Then you think, if I should aid you in 
learning to write a letter or other piece of com- 
position jiroperhj, that I should do you a great 
benefit. 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you would. 

Inst. Is it right for me to benefit you and the 
school as much as I can 1 

Laura. I suppose, sir, you ought to aid us all 
you caa. 

Imt. Should I do right, if I neglect the means 
whieli will benefit you ? 

Laura. No, sir. 

Imt. Now I will answer you. You asked if 
I wouid excuse you from writing ? I will do so, 
if you think I could be justified in neglecting to 
henefit you as much as I can. If you can say 
sincerely, that you believe it is my duty to do 
wroog to the school, by indulging them in neglect- 
ing what they ought to learn, then I will comply 
with your request. 

Laura frankly acknowledged that the teacher 
ought not to excuse her from this exercise. 

By a course like tho above, the scholar is led 
to see that you act on principle ; that you wish 
the best good of those committed to yqur care. 
!Che child whom you treat in this way will be led 
to reflection, and will inquire what views the in- 
structor will take on a subject before he concludes 
to come to you with a request. As far as practi- 
cable, explain to the school the reason of every- 
thing you do. Let them know that you regard 
their good in all the regulations made. Explain 
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to thein the reason why one thing 13 right aiifl 
another wrong, and they will generally understand 
you, and will be governed far more easily than by 
resorting to the whip and ferule. In no way can 
you so readily conciliate the willing obedience of 
your scholars, as by pursuing aach a course ; and in 
no way can you sooner make them jour enemies, 
than ty treating them as if incapable of being 
controlled by any principle but fear. Reason 
should be equally your guide in making rules and 
in executing them; in granting the requests of your 
scholars and refusing them. First, ask yourself, is 
the request a reasonable one ? and aft€r using 
proper means to ascertain, and taking time to 
decide judiciously, let the decision be such as 
duty requires. Ydti may not always be able to 
decide at the moment ; if not, take time, remem- 
bering that no dedshn at all is preferable to a 
wrong one ; and while the scholar is waiting to 
know the opinion you entertain, he will generally 
be led tfl reflect on the principles by which you 
will be governed, and will commonly be prepared 
to submit cheerfully to your decision. 

The next direction on the subject of govern- 
ment is, . let U be uniform. Many fail on this 
point. I am willing to confess it is very difficult 
to be _so, while the health and spirits of most 
pw^ns ^uctuate so much. But still, uniformity is 
indispensable. I have seen some instructors very 
strict one day, and very indulgent the next. I 
have myself been reproved and punished for doing 
that which at some previous time had appeared to 
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please the teacher. To approve to-day what you 
condemn to-morrow, \a certfuol/ very injudicious. 
But to something of this, all teachers are in more 
or leas danger, from the different states of temper 
and spirits in which they find themselves. We 
can bear fatigue at some times better than at 
others. When suffering under a headache, a 
school may appear to us very noisy, which at 
another time would appear very still, so different 
are the states of the nervous system at different 
times. 

Another fault exists in many schools. The 
small scholars are strictly governed, while the 
larger do nearly as they please. I have often 
seen the child of six years punished severely 
for a fault, that waa hardly noticed when com- 
mitted by a young man of eighteen. This is 
unreasonable; it is wicked. If there should be 
any difference in the treatment of the two eases, 
it should be reversed. If a necessary rule is 
violated by an older scholar, the wrong is greater 
than when the aame rule is disregarded by one 
younger. The former deserves severer rebuke 
or punishment, for he is better able to comprehend 
the rulea of prt^riety. The older scholars should 
never be suffered to transgress with impunity 
laws which you have made for the government of 
the whole school. They will respect you the less 
for indulging them in what is improper, and mil 
show a growing disregard for your feelings and 
for your authority, 

]>o you say the oldest scholars are able to gov- 
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es, and that your business is only 
with the younger ones? True, those who have 
arrived at years of mfuihood, ought to govern 
themselves ; but they must be different from the 
great mass of youth, not to need admonition or 
restriunt. When it becomes necessary to estabhsh 
& rule in the school, sec that it be regarded by 
all ; and you will find your task much easier and 
will gain the confideuce of the sohooi much more 
than by the opposite course. 

Be not ouly uniform, but firm. Let it be known 
as your established rule, that every reasonable 
requisition must be complied with by all, and you 
will find it more easy to secure implicit obedience. 
If a scholar ask of you some indulgence, be sure 
to examine its propriety before you say no or yes 
to his request. But when you have decided, ad- 
here to this answer. To deny the request of a 
scholar when it is first made, and then, in a few 
Canutes, grant what he desires, because he con- 
tinues asfing, is certainly injudicious. If he give 
a good reason for repeating his request, you may 
change your decision ; but the reason ought to be 
assigned at first, and then the answer given with 
reference to it be final. 

I have not unfrequently visited schools, where, 
if a scholar asked leave to go out, the answer was 
perhaps instantly ^ven, " No ; sit down." Within 
a nunute the request was repeated ; the answer 
again was, " No." But after the question had 
been repeated half a dozen times, the patience of 
the teacher seemed to be exhausted, and he re- 
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plied, " Yes, yea ; I had rather yoa would go, than 
to keep asking all the time." Now the impres- 
sion was left, doubtless, on the mind of that 
scholar, that the teacher had less regard to what 
was right or wrong ia the case, than he had to his 
own convenience. Scholars must have considered 
the teacher as fickle in mind, and respect for him 
must have been diminished. 

The instructor, harassed by the many questions 
asked during the day, is in danger of forming the 
habit of answering them without due consideration, 
and merely to be rid of them. But this, if ever 
practised, is very censurable. Let the members of 
every school be taught to expect the teachers will 
abide by the decision they make in every case, 
and that such decisions are made in view of all the 
circumstances. By a different course, scholars 
will very soon learn to disregard what you say, 
disbelieve your promises, and neglect your com- 
mands. I will only add that wiliout firmness of 
purpose in the government of a school, it will be 
impossible to make that school pleasant to the 
teacher or profitable to the pupil. 

Lat the government of the school le impartial. 
In this direction, I do not wish to imply that you 
are to exercise the same feelings towards every 
individual. Grood instructors will love, and ought 
to love, the good scholar more than the bad. They 
cannot, and will not, feel an equal regard for the 
obedient and the disobedient, for the docile and 
the perverse. But, notwithstanding this, teachers 
should be impartial to all. Though you cannot 
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love an idle, heedless, unmannerly child, so much 
as the affectionate, studious, and obedient one; 
yet if, when the good scholar commits a fault, you 
neglect to call hini to account for it, and punish a 
less agreeable scholar for a similar offence, the 
latter will accuse you of injustice, and with good 
reason. For if you have made a law, it is for the 
whole school, and should be regarded by all. No 
complaint is more frequently heard, than that the 
instructor is partial, and treats one better than 
another, etc. It will be no matter for wonder if 
this charge is sometimes unjustly made. But I 
am constrained to say that, without great care, in- 
structors may be betrayed into a greater or !ess 
degree of it, almost every day. There may, in- 
deed, be sometimes a propriety in making a dif- 
ference in the treatment of the same fault under 
different circumstances. The same law may bo 
broken by two persons, and very different degrees 
of criminality be attached to each. The man who 
passes you a counterfeit dollar ignorantly, breaks 
the letter of the law, as much as the knave who 
passes it knowingly. But the first is guilty of no 
intentional fraud. One scholar may transgress a 
reasonable rule of the school, and may have been 
led to it by the persuasion of those older or better 
informed than himself; while anotlier may be 
guilty of the same offence, without any palliating 
circumstances. There may be a propriety in treat- 
ing them very differently, and in so doing you 
need not be guilty of partiality. When the cir- 
cumstances a,re the same, the treatment should be 
11* 
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nnifonn. Partiality, if exiiibited in your treat- 
ment of scholars, will deprive jou of their confi- 
dence. Children are not slow to discover it where 
it exists, and when they believe that any one of 
their number may do wrong and go unpunished, 
while another will he treated with severity for the 
same offence, it is impossible to exert any usefiil 
infiuence over them. There is a loss to them, and 
much inconvenience to the teacher ; and not only 
this, hut he is guilty of doing wrong, and must 
suffer the rebuke of hia own conscience. 

Avoid everything, in the government of a school, 
which has a tendency to produce the impression 
on the minds of the young, that the laws under 
which they are placed are barriers to their true 
happiness. All wise laws are designed to secure 
the welfare of tliose who are subject to them. 
The laws of Jehovah all ori^nate in infinite wis- 
dom and infinite love. A good writer' remarks: 
" God's laws will not be altered for our accommo- 
dation. AVe may obey them, or disobey them ; 
see them, or not see them ; we may be wise, or 
unwise ; but they will be rigidly and unalterably 
enforced. Thus must it ever be. By obedience 
to the laws of God, man may be as happy as his 
present state will allow. But misery, sooner or 
later, will inevitably follow disohedieneo. .Hence, 
our great business bere is to Icnow and obey the 
laws of our glorious Creator." 

It cannot be asserted, I know, that al! human 

« Dr. Wajlajid. 
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laws ai-e adapted to secure the highest happiness 
of those for whom they are designed ; for through 
passion, pride, and prejudice, law3 may be made 
by those, to whom a law-maJting power is dele- 
gated, that are wrong, are in opposition to the 
laws of God. Such laws may exist. But, is it 
Baying more than the truth, that, in our own land, 
the laws of society, in general, are established in 
vnsdom, and eannot he violated with impunity? 
They are not intended to endanger our salbty, in- 
vade our rights, or defeat our enjoyment, but to 
secure them all. So far as founded in reason, bo 
far as they are derived from the laws of our 
Maker, if obeyed, they must, they will, secure 
both safety and happiness. 

Whenever modes of discipline are adopted in a 
family or school, that have a tendency to lead its 
subjects to the belief that the laws under which 
fbey are necessarily placed are cruel, — are op- 
posed to their safety and enjoyment, — disciplme 
fails of its end. For, human nature being what it 
is, there will be efforts, either secretly to evade 
law and authority, or openly to trample them under 
foot. 

Adopt that mode of government which will most 
naturally lead the young to the practice of self- 
government. I would not be understood to imply 
that the solo object of school discipline, should be 
to cherish habits of self-government. It should, 
undoubtedly, secure the present good and conve- 
nience of teacher and pupil. But this falls short 
of accomplishing aU the ends of discipline. As 
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the knowledge comnmnieated is n6t for the present 
so much aa the future good of the young, so the 
goremment exercised over them should relate to 
the future as well as the present. Each ohe, at 
a certain age, is expected to be left to his own 
discretion, to govern himself. The earlier he is 
prepared for this, the better he is qualified for 
enjoyment ; and the more secure are the founda- 
tions for happiness to him. To qualify children 
to do this, should, therefore, be a prominent object 
in the discipline of schools ; this being one of the 
greatest blessings teachers can confer on their 
pupils. If the teacher .o holds the reins, that his 
pupils are moved by h.s presence only to do right ; 
if they arc never allowed to try their own pinions, 
to attempt self-government, to feel responsibility ; 
or, in other words, to practise self-government; 
they can certainly cherish but little confidence in 
their ability, whether they possess it or not. That 
kind of discipline, or supervision, over the young, 
which leads them to regard merely the question, 
whether they shall be punished or not, for any 
particular course of conduct, or to inquire only 
whether the teacher will be pleased or displeased, 
and not whether the course of conduct is right or 
wrong, is, most obviously, far from being likely 
to secure the best results of judicious discipline. 
If I may be allowed to express my personal con- 
viction, with regard to the more common defects 
in school discipline, I must say that I regard this 
as one of them. 

What proportion of those, placed at the head 
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of ecliools, of one grade and another, mal^e it a 
prominent object to teach their pupila the art of 
self-government? Is not the proportion, admit- 
ting the confessions of teachei-s themselves as evi- 
dence, very small ? And can any one doubt, that 
one of the greatest favors which you can confer 
on a child, is to teach him how to govern himself, 
and lead him to do it ? 

Do you ask how this is to be done ? I reply, 
in short, make the scholar acquainted with the 
true character of law, with its value and tendency. 
Point out to him the various relations he sus- 
tains to his fellows, and his Maker; expl^n to 
him the responsibilities under which be acts ; make 
him aequaiated with the true nature of both hap- 
piness and misery ; with the way in which one is 
to he secured, and the other averted ; and, above 
all, lead him to act in view of the inevitable eon- 
sequences of his own conduct, and you will have, 
in some measure aE least, accomplished your ob- 
ject. 

In this place, allow me to present several some- 
what miscellaneous suggestions. In all your ar- 
rangements and plans for tbe government of your 
schools, consult not only your own convenience 
and the 'present welfare of tho scholars, but pursue 
such a course as shall produce the most perma- 
nently beneficial results. To do this, the instructor 
must be master, in all places and at all hours. It 
is not enough that you govern and restrain your 
scholars during school hours, but you must regard 
their conduct at all other times when ibey are 
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not under the caro of their parents. I have some- 
times been acquainted with instructors, who seemed 
to notice the behavior of their pupils only while 
they were in school. By a proper course, teaeh- 
BTB may as easily direct the amusement and play 
of their scholars as their studies, and it is hardly 
less important that they should do so. For this 
purpose they should show an interest in their sports, 
and a willingness that they should amuso them- 
selves during the usna! intermissions of study. 
The difference between various kinds of exercise 
should bo indeed carefully pointed out, and such 
as are injurious should be prohibited. Amuse- 
ments that corrupt the morals or the taste, and 
such as have a tendency to injure the health or 
limbs, should be discountenanced. Also, such 
exercises as tend to excite jealousies and hatred, 
or to interest the mind so much as to divert it 
from books and study, together with all the games 
of hazard and chance, are certainly prejudicial, 
and should be forbidden. Many of them prevent 
progress in study, and all of them are injurious to 
the morals of the scholars. In those districts 
where the male and female members continue at 
the school-n)om during intermission, the subject 
of proper exercise requires much more attention 
than in villages where they return home. Every 
exercise that ia immodest or unbecoming should 
be prohibited, and whatever would give offence to 
the most delicate minds, of either sex, cannot be 
approved. 

In order to bo able to exercise this full and 
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judicioua control, it will lie very important that 
the Bchool should know what you approve and 
what you disapprove, and the reasons on wliich 
your opinion is founded. Exercise or play proper 
in one sehoo!, may be impracticable or inexpedient 
in another. There may be circumstances that will 
have a very important influence in directing your 
recommendations of amusements and exercise. It 
should be your object to cxaiuine what may be 
attended with the fewest evils and the greatfist 
good, and ^ve advice accordingly. 

There is another point on which I wish to re- 
mark. It relates to Oie manner of speaking proper 
in school, both for teacher and pupil. It will 
generally be found true, that the mode of address 
adopted by the teacher in speaking to the scholars, 
will be copied by them in addreaang each other. 
Everything dictatorial, lordly, and austere, should 
be avoided. A spirit of affection should be infused 
into the whole school. Ask a scholar to do what 
you desire, in just such a tone as you would nat- 
ui'ally use in askmg a favor of a superior. If ever 
command, unless the pupil has neglected to do as 
you requested him. To display your authority 
before there is any encroachment upon it, or any 
disposition shown to disregard it, is not needfuL 
Perhaps there is no way, in which children may 
be led to speak kindly and affectionately to each 
other, so easily, as by the example of the teacher in 
speaking kindly and affectionately to them. And 
if any suppose that they are adding to their dignity 
and importance, in the estimation of their scholars, 
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by ass-jming airs of great superiority or lordliness, 
such persons must have very little knowledge of 
human nature. President Monroe lost none of hia 
dignity, when, during his tour t« New England, 
he cordially took even children hy the ha.nd, and 
apoke kindly and affectionately to them. 

When it is necessary to caE a scholar to account 
for improper conduct, the same affectionate man- 
ner IS recommended. I would much rather say to 
a child whom I saw breaking some important rale 
of school, "John, you may come to me," than 
to say, " Come here, John." The more benevo- 
lent, kind, and affectionate you are, the more 
plainly will he see the impropriety of breaking 
tb(Be laws which are designed by you for his ben- 
eat. 

In this connection, it will be expected, perhaps, 
that I say something on the subject of punish-' 
ments ; for, after the greatest fidelity and dis- 
cretion on the part of the instructor, there may be 
some who will not yield a reasonable and cheerful 
obedience. Such mast he punished, both for their 
own reformation and as a warning to others. It 
would be doing injustice to those who are well dis- 
posed, to sufi'er the bad, by their frequent miscon- 
duct, to prevent them from making the progress 
they desire. 

I have already supposed a case, where a scholar 
was found guilty of doing wrong, and have pointed 
out the way in which I would proceed in that 
particular case. To the suggestions before made 
under another head, I would here add a very few 
general directions. 
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Never make remarks implying that you expect 
scholars will do wrong ; and be not in haste to 
accuse them, linot guilty, the child feels grieved 
that you should suppose him to have done wrong. 
After having been wrongfully accused, he will 
probably have less dread of doing wrong than 
before ; for he already feels in Bomo measure 
degraded, in having been supposed guilty. It is 
a principle in the civil law, " to suppose every 
man innocent till he is found guilty." In every 
case, an inquiry for evidence of the fact, ought to 
precede our aceasation. To make inquiry for the 
evidence to prove the hmocetuie of a scholar, may 
often,be attended with happy consequences. If 
acquitted by the evidence adduced in his favor, 
he will love his teacher the better for having pur- 
sued this course ; and if proved guilty, he will be 
more likely to be affected by what vou may say to 
him afterwards. 

Ee not in haste to punish after a fault hag been 
committed. Your first object should be, to con- 
verse with the scholar, to show him the nature of 
his crime, and to convince him that he has done 
that which, if others followed his example, would 
destroy the usefulness of the school. If his crime 
be that of profaneness, lying, or anything in direct 
violation of the laws of God, to those all-wise laws 
he should be referred. The awful consequences 
of these vices to himself, should be expressly 
shown. Their effect on the school, if others should 
follow his example, and their effect on every com- 
munity, if all should be guilty of them, ought 
12 
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clearly to be exhibited. After this, he may be 
required to commit to memory those passages in 
the sacred Scripture, which show with what abhor-, 
rence the Supreme Being looks upon those enor- 
mities. When he has had sufficient lime to reflect 
on the subject, he will be in a state to be profited 
by proper punishment. I woulil recommend to 
you never to punish for an offence the same day 
on which it was committed. The scholar will 
usually endeavor to forget the subject when the 
punishment is over ; but he cannot, when he knows 
it is to come. It coay, at times, be proper to 
defer it for two ot three days, or a week. When- 
ever the time arrives, ft should, as before intimated, 
receive attention, to the exclusion of everything 
else. Before being punished, he should be inteiro- 
gated concerning the degree of punishment which 
he thiolts his cnme deserves, and if he appears to 
view his offence as more trifling than he ought, it 
is important to make him sensible, if possible, of 
his error. If you m««t puniah, do it with serious- 
ness. To exhibit any lerity, to laugh, while you 
are inflicting punUhment, must always be attended 
with bad consequences. The sufferer cannot feel 
o^erwise than indignant. He will have _ good 
reason to accuse you of a wanton delight in his 
suffering, rather than of having a desire to do him 
good. Decide on such a mode as will be most 
hkely to benefit the scholar, and prevent a repeti- 
tion, of the crime. ' Those punishments which have 
an effect on the body only, usually do little to 
prevent crime or to reclaim tiie guilty. As far as 
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I, strive to bave it a punishment that will 
nffect the mind rather than the body. To require 
the delinquent to aak forgiveness of the instructor, 
or of the school, — sometimes to require him to 
read a written confession to the school, or to 
parents, or guardians, — will have the desired 
effect. Much must be left to the judgment of tho 
teacher at the time. Punishment should be varied 
with the disposition, age, or circumstances of the 
flcholar, or the nature of his offence. It ja un- 
doubtedly true, that corporeal punishment should 
be the last resort. When everything else fails, 
you may have recourse to that. It is sometimes 
necessary, it sometimes does good. But yet, I am 
fully persuaded it is seldom necessary. Where a 
reasonable, calm, and decided course is adopted, 
where an instructor makes an appeal to the moral 
sensibiUty of the child, and shows him the nature 
of his fault, experience has satisfied me, that 
recourse to it will not be necessary, except in 
those eases where the child seems devoid of com- 
mon sensibility, or where he has been neglected 
till his passions are too strong to be controlled by 
his reason. 

Always make the punishment effectual. This 
rule is important, whether the punishment be of 
one kind or another. If tho child deserves the 
punishment, it should not pass off til! he is brought 
to feel it as such, and to realize tho nature of the 
crime which he has committed. It is sometimes 
true, that a child punished but slightly ia only 
injured, not benefited. He boasts that his chastise- 
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ment ilid not hurt him, that he does not care, and 
sometimes that he loves to be punished. Now if 
the subject passes off in such a way, it would have 
been better, probably, to have neglected punbh- 
ment entirely. His chastisement does him no 
good, if it does not humble him, and cause him to 
fear being brought again under the censure of his 
instructor. 

Connected ivith punishments is the subject of 
rewards. These may sometimes be beneficial ; but, 
as they are usually bestowed, they probably do as 
much harm as good. To promise a reward, is 
often an excitement to study for the sake of the 
reward ; not as a duty, or from a love of learning, 
or a desire to merit the approbation of the wise 
and good. 

When a prize is offered to a number of com- 
petitors, those who hope to gain it will he excited 
to emulation and to envy ; and those who have no 
such hope will usually be discouraged, and prob- 
ably make less progress than if no reward had 
been offered. I would advise you to promise no 
rewards, and if you ever give them, let such 
honors be grounded on the excellence of the 
scholar, his industry and faithfulness, rather than 
the amount of knowledge he obtains in a ^ven 
time. One scholar may require a week to learn 
what another will accomplish in a day. If the 
former perseveres and is faithful in his slow and 
toilsome progress, he is to be commended rather 
than the other ; for he has greater obstacles to 
encounter, and has succeeded in 
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It 11 DOt impoasible bat he may be the more benc- 
fittd of the twi For it is conimonlj true that 
those flho learn \ery easily forget as easily, while 
thobe who letrn slowly remember better what they 
ha\e aejuired It is not unusual for the slow 
gains of the mechanic to be eventually more pro- 
ductive than the rapid and golden streams of the 
merchant. 

If rewards are given at all, let them be " re- 
wards of merit" and not rewards for mere intel- 
lectual capacity. The dull of apprehension are 
not to be punished for being so, neither do th'e 
more gifted merit praise for what they have re- 
ceived from the hand of God. 



LECTURE VIII. 

YorxG Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Is connection with the government, I wish to 
direct your attention to the general management 
of schools. This is a subject of much conse- 
quence ; for though yon may be able to govern 
vrith ease, yet it is ptssible that you may fail, by 
ni-directed effort, of accomplishing all that is 
reasonably expected of you. Though you must 
fail in everything without good government, yet 
government alone will not accomplish all the ob- 
jects you ought to have in view. 
12* 
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Ill the general management of a school, it js 
important to keep in mind always, that the great 
object is to prepare children to be happy ; to be 
useful to themselves and others ; and to teach 
them how to acquire knowledge and how to apply 
it. In a word, the purpose of education 13 to 
teach how to think and how to act right in all the 
vicissitudes of life. The general management of 
a school, then, must be decided by a reference to 
these objects. It should regard both the present 
enjoyment and the future good of its members. 
Let me say to every teacher : — 

1. Endeavor to adopt such a course as shall 
render the school pleasant. If childron associate 
study with a variety of agreeable objects, they 
will be led to thinlij'of it as a pleasure. We are 
all much affected by the objects around us : if 
they are pleasant, we are pleased ; if gloomy or 
disgusting, it is hardly possible for us to be cheer- 
ful and happy. If we see others smile or weep, 
we are disposed to do the same. Let the teacher 
of the school wear a smiling countenance, let him 
appear happy, and desirous of making others so. 
and he will hardly fail of seeing smiling faces and 
contented looks around him. 

Instructors do not always appreciate the great 
importance of having a school-room kept neat, 
and of requiring the books and all the apparatus 
of the school to bo arranged m the best order. 
I commend warmly the practice of a teacher 
whose school I once visited. Over the door was 
a card, with the words " Order, neatsbsSj 
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PROMPTSBSS, and TII0R0UGHSE33, essential pre- 
requisites to a good school." At the commence- 
ment of school, after ringing a bell, she iiKiiiireiJ, 
" Are we ready to begin ? la everything in 
place, and ready for use ? " and aa aoon as every 
hand was raised, she remarked, " the exercises 
may commence." Before dismissing, she insisted 
that every book, slate, etc., should be carefully 
put in their appropriate places ; and she never 
dismissed school till the signal was given by ail, 
that everything was in order. Nothing was allowed 
to be out of place during any part of the day, 
and no litter to accumulate around any desk. 
Equal pains were taken to have as many pleasing 
o^ects as possible placed in the school-room, 
mipa, pictures, and paintings were beautifully 
arranged on the walla. These and similar efforts, 
cost but littSe time, but added greatly to the 
pleasantness of the school. On a card back of 
the teacher's desk were the words : A time for 
everything, and everything in its time." Let all 
teachers imitate her example. 

2. Reduce everything to system. This will 
have a great tendency to promote \?hat is required 
in the previous advice. By means of system, 
much more can be accomplished than is possible 
without It. Irregularity is the enemy of happi- 
ness, and where it extensively prevails it entirely 
prevents success in any business. By having 
a lime for everything, and doing everything in its 
season, you will be enabled to avoid confusion, to 
know what lo do, and to take pleasure in doing it. 
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But if you wait for the subjects to present them- 
selves before you think what to do, twenty things 
may sometimes come up at once, and, in your per- 
plexity to choose among tiem, you are unprepared 
to attend to any. He who tries to do many things 
at once, will accomplish nothing. " lie that h^ 
many irons in the fire, must let some of them, 
burn," says an old but true proverb. 

In order to introduce system, attempt to do 
only one Mng at a time. The opposite of this I 
have frequently seen. 

An instructor caHed a class to read, and in a 
moment a scholar wished for a copy ; the master 
neglected his class, and prepared to set one ; while 
doing that, a boy came with a pen to be mended, 
and before this was done another wished to be 
assisted in his arithmetic. While mending the 
pen and looking at the slate, another came and 
wished to be shown some place on the atlas ; the 
pen and slate were neglected, and the copy and 
the class, and two or three minutes were devoted 
to finding the place on the map. Several other 
calls were now made at once, and the teacher 
neglected all the former to scold the latter for 
making him so much trouble. Here were ten or 
twelve scholars all waiting, all doing nothing, ex- 
cepting the class, which had kept on reading, 
pronouncing half the words wrong, and neglectim' 
every rule which would have rendered the exercise 
useful. They were then told they had read 
enough, and that they might sit down. The 
other matters were despatched after a while; 
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finotlier class was called to read, and a similar 
course was pursued. Now how in the name of 
common sense can a teacher endure this ? what 
benefit can the scholar derive ? The teacher had 
no pkn, no system, no order ; hence, he could 
not avoid confusion and perplexity. In all sorts 
of business system is important, but in schools it 
is iodiapen sable, if the happiness of either teacher 
or pupil is sought. While a class is reading, the 
entire attention of the teacher should be given to 
that exercise. He will thus be able to ^ve useful 
instructions. When a class is called to spell, let 
this receive the entire attention. The same should 
be observed in regard to writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, geography, etc. In this way, everything 
will be done without confusion. But by having 
no system, much must be neglected that should 
receive attention, and that be bu,t imperfectly 
done which is attempted to be accotfiplished. 

8. Another direction is, let everyftiing be done 
thyroughly when commenced. It may be said, per- 
haps, that there is not time ; that if the school is 
large, it is impossible to go through with the re- 

Juired exercises thoroughly. Now if this be true, 
still insist on the direction to do everything 
thoroughly, when it is commenced. If a subject 
can receive attention but once a day, or but once 
in two days, the scholar will derive more advan- 
tage from one lesson in two days, if Tvell recited 
and properly explained, than from half a dozen, 
if but half recited and not explained. In teach- 
ing, as in other matters, the old adage is true, 
" Work once well done is twice done." 
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4. Let subjects be classed according to their 
importance, and each receive proportionate atten- 
tion. Some instructors have been known to spend 
a large part of their time in teaching a smaO class 
who were pursuing a favorite branch. In this 
manner, studies vastly important to the majority 
of scholars have received very little attention. If 
the teacher is much better pleased with grammar 
than with arithmetic, and has a class of five in 
that, while there are fifteen in this, he does great 
injury to the latter, if he spends double the time 
with the smaller class. And yet, if more fond of 
teaching grammar than arithmetic, the teacher is 
in danger of doing so. Those subjects which we 
have most frequently occasion to use, are more 
important to us than those which we seldom wish 
to employ. 

Reading and spelling are more important than 
geography, because without an acquaintance with 
the former, we are deprived of the meana of 
knowledge. We have occasion to employ our 
knowledge of reading much more frequently than 
a knowledge of geography. So arithmetic is more 
important than grammar, because we find occasion 
to use it in the business of life much oftener than 
we do the rules of syntax, to which we attend at 
school. The instructor should endeavor to divide 
time, so as to give to each particular subject that 
degree of attention which properly belongs to it. 
It is manifestly wrong to give an undue portion of 
time to some one subject, merely because he may 
have higher taste for it than for some other. 
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The direction of studies will claim much atten- 
tion. The best rule I can giro on this point is, 
to follow the order of nature. Let those studies 
receive attention first which may be most easily 
understood and comprehended by children ; and 
then let others follow in the order which common 
sense would dictate. It would no doubt be im- 
practicable to attempt to introduce fully, in our 
schools, the German or Prussian method entire. 
In those schools, during the first and second year 
that children attend, oral instruction only is ^ven. 
During this period, children are taught the ele- 
ments of natural history ; the elements of arith- 
metic ; are taught to sing, and also to observe and 
describe all familiar objects ; in which exercise, 
constant attention ia paid to accuracy in pronun- 
ciation and the use of words ; they thus acquire 
the elements of grammar, without tiie name. The 
accuracy with which children in those schools 
speak, and describe objects, before they are seven 
years of age, would be surprising to the best in- 
structors in this country. But though it may be 
impracticable to attempt to introduce the German 
method fully, some parts may be copied. Oral 
instruction is of great importance, preeedmg the 
period when children are able to employ books 
in getting lessons. Hints, however, on this sub- 
ject will be given when discussing the mode of 
teaching. 

When ttie child has acquired so much knowl- 
edge of reading as to be able to give a proper 
pronunciation to syllables and words, his attention 
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should be directed to their meaning. Words are 
signs of ideas ; and it i^an object of high impor- 
tance that a very early habit should be formed, 
of ascertaining their meaning. Not being able to 
have recourse to a dictionary, it must devolve on 
the teacher to explain words. This should, as 
much as possible, be done by means of sensible 
objects, borne little story in which the word oc- 
curs may be related to a child, which will often 
fix the meaning permanentiy in his mind ; or the 
word may be explained by its opposite. Much 
attention should be given at this time to pronuncia- 
tion. This will be learned mostly from the exam- 
ple of the teacher. Great care is necessary here, 
because it is as easy to learn right as wrong at 
first, and when one has been taught wrong, it 
requires more time to unlearn than to learn right 
at first. 

Children are capable at a very early age of 
understanding something of numbers. They can 
be taught to enumerate and to read figures much 
earlier than many suppose, as has been proved in 
infant schools. They may be taught to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, by the aid of tangible 
or visible objects. By this process they will be 
able to form distinct ideas of the nature and com- 
bination of numbers. I would not bo understood 
to imply, that children at a very early age will be 
able to comprehend the more complex operations 
of arithmetic, but the simple rules are easily made 
intelligible to children from four to six years of 
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Geography may te an early study. Having a 
picture or map before him, the child wilt be able 
to understand what he could not without such oc- 
cular demonstration. Children are almost always 
pleased with maps. Hence they are interested in 
this study at an age when it would be impossible 
to engage their attention in the exercise without 
the aid of maps. 

History may be an early study with children. 
They are commonly pleased with stories, and 
where the terms made use of in little histories are 
■such as they can comprehend, and the facta in the 
narrative are prominent, they will be interested 
and amused. It is desirable that the geography 
and history first used should be of one's own 
town, State, or country. 

After some attention has been paid to these 
subjects, the scholar will be prepared to attend 
prolitably to arithmetic and geography in a more 
thorough manner, and to pursue those parts which 
would not at first have been intelligible or 
interesting. 

Grammar may, in its most simple parts, be 
early understood and rendered interesting.' But 
the child requires judgment, to be ablo to apply 
the rules of syntax. Af^er some knowledge of 
these branches has been gained, it ia not so im- 
portant what others shall follow them. It will be 
important, however, to have regard constantly to 
the probable destination of the child. To direct 
the preparatory studies of a merchant or mechanic 
in the same manner aa of a teacher or physician, 
13 
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is not always judicious. Some ground is, indeed, 
common to all. But particular branches may 
essentially benefit one, which may be dispensed 
with by another, without serious disadvantage. 

The general management of a school has neces- 
sarily intimate relation to the mode of imparting 
instruction. As I address those who will conduct 
summer schools, as well as those who will be em- 
ployed in schools taught in winter, before proceed- 
ing to the general suggestions on the mode of 
teaching, I will offer a few remarks having more 
special reference to schools where the pupils are 
young. Many schools of this class are constituted 
principally of children under eight years of age. 
In such schools much time must be spent in oral 
instruction, or the pupils can derive but little 
benefit. The exercises may, and ought to be, 
conducted differently from schools where the larger 
part can use books, and prepare regular lessons. 
I can present no hints to teachers in such schools 
which will be more valuable than those taken in 
part from a description of one of the schools in 
Hartford, Connecticut, as given by the conductors 
of the Journal of Education, several years ago : — 

'■■ I have before remarked, tjiat an object of the 
first importance is, to teach children to iJtinIc ; to 
call into eserciae their own powers of mind. For 
this purpose, various means may be used. The 
teacher will be obliged to tax her invention from 
day to day, and to vary her course according to 
the circumstances in which she is placed. An 
eminent instructor observed, a few years since, 
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that, after all ouv improvements, there waa still 
one eort of schools wanted, namely, tkinMn^ 
schools. Every school, however, where the pupils 
are taught rationally, is in effect a thinking school. 
Formerly, many teachers seemed to suppose their 
whole duty consisted in fillmg children's heads 
with words. The child who could commit the great- 
est number of verses or pages to memory in a given 
time, was considered the best scholar. For this 
erroneous practice, another has recently been sub- 
stituted, which is scarcely less pernicious. Find- 
ing that words did not always ■convey ideas, and 
justly supposing it important to make everything 
presented to cMdren perfectly intelli^ble, — in- 
stead of words to ^ve ttiem ideas, — it was hence 
hastily concluded ^at they would be learned in 
proportion to the number of ideas which could be 
crowded into their minds. This is a great mistake. 
As well might it be supposed that the physical 
frame of a child will grow exactly in proportion 
to the quantity of food which can be crammed into 
his stomach, as that the mind expands in exact 
proportion to the number of ideas or facta with 
which it is crowded, Nothing nourishes or gives 
vigor in either case, but what is, in a certain sense 
at least, digested. In both cases, more at a time 
than can be digested is not only useless but in- 
jurious 

" Considerable p^ns is taken here to make the 
children think ; though not half as much as is de- 
sirable. There is still too much filling the mind 
with the ideas of others, instead of habituating 
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the pupil to tea«h himself, anil make those ideas 
his own. In order to have ideas our own, we 
must be led to originate them, as it were, for our- 
selves ; we must learn how to arrange them, and 
when and where to apply them. A person might 
have the best chest of tools in the world, but would 
he therefore of course be a mechanic ? 

" The familiar, common sense explanations and 
illustrations of science, which are given here from 
day to day, have a wonderful effect, bo far as they 
go, in teaching the pupils to think, and invent, 
and originate for themselves. The following plan 
is sometimes adopted, both to teach them to tMnfc, 
and as a physical exercise : — 

"They are requested in the first place to sit 
still a few minutes, and try to recall some fact of 
which they have heard or read ; or recollect some- 
thing which has fallen within the range of their 
own observation. After a short interval of silence, 
those who have thought of somethmg to say, r^se 
their hands. The teacher then selects one from 
this number, who goes to the middle of the floor, 
and repeats, in a distinct voice, the fact which he 
has thought of. Sometimes, they walk once round 
the room while they are speaking. The pupil 
then takes hia seat, and another follows in the 
same manner. They are very fond of this exer 
cise, and I never saw them weary of it ; but they 
always leave it off with apparent reluctance. In- 
deed, it should be so ; for then they will enter 
upon it in future with the same eagerness as before, 

" Great pains is taken to render these little 
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Speeches the results of their own mental opera- 
tions- They are cot often suffered to repeat the 
precise language they have read or heard, but are 
req\ared to invent language of their own. They 
are, however, constantly falling into this habit of 
imitation, unless they are guarded. To ascertain 
whether they understand the wonfe thej use, they 
are frequentlj questioned on the subject. 

" An experienced instructor in this State used 
to require her oldest class of pupils to recall, and 
be able to relate, every morning, the events and 
exercises of the preceding day. The time assign- 
ed to this exercise was immediately after reading 
in the New Testament, at the opening of the school. 
They were required to think closely for ten min- 
utes, the teacher informing them when the time 
was expired. After this, any one of them was 
liable to be called upon to give the narration. 
Some of them used to relate everything in the 
most minute manner," 

Another mode may be successfully adopted. 
The teacher, holding in her hands some object, 
suppose a fragment of stone, asks, — 

Children, do you see what I have in my hand ? 

G. Nothing but a piece of stone. 

T. Well, what do you suppose I am going to 
do with it ; can you think ? 

la( C. I don't know. 

M C. Talk to us about it. 

Zd C. Tell us to think about it. 

T. Can any of you think of anything to say 
about it. [A pause.] 

13' 
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T. Who made it ? 

O. God made it ; for he made everything. 

T. Did he make it for any purpose ? 

0. He did ; for nothing is made in vain. 

T. Can you think of any use to which stones 
are applied ? Each one who can think of any- 
thing, may tell me. 

1st O. To make walls. 

2d C. To make doorsteps, 

Zd C. Houses are underpinned with stones, 

Ath C. Do not people pave streets with st<ine3 ? 

5th O. I have soon a kouge made of stones. 

T. Anything else ? think. 

O. Millstones, to grind corn and wheat with. 

2d. 0. I went over a bridge once that was 
made of stones, 

T. Can any one think of anything else ? 

C. Hearths are sometimes made of stones. 

2if 0. Jamhs are also made of marble, which 
ia one kind of stone. 

21 AVho can think of anything else for which 
stones are useful ? 

C. I remember of reading that Bunker Hill 
Monument is made of stone. 

The teacher may ask the question several times ; 
and when no one can think of any other use, she 
may explain the mode of obtaining lime from atone ; 
the value of plaster-stone, as manure, ete. 

At another time she holds up a nail, and asks, 
What is this, children 1 

C. A nail. 

T. What is it made of? 
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C. Iron. 

T. Can you tell me where iron comes from ? 
Does it grow as trees do ? 

C No ; it is obtained from the ground. 

T. Can jou think of anything else that is made 
of iron? 

C. Yes ; a knife, a chain, an axe, a crane, a 
hoc, a part of ploughs and harrows. 

T. Can yon tliink of anything else ? 

C. Yes ; the stove is made of iron. 

T. Can you think of anything else ? 

C Yes; a horseshoe. 

T. Anything else ? 

When the teacher has elicited every answer 
that can be given by the children, she varies her 
questions, and inquires whether it is very useful ; 
whether people could live in civilized society with- 
out it; or, whether iron or copper is the more 
useful. The conclusions they will be able to form 
will be very generally found correct. The chief 
benefit of this course is, the exercise of mind it 
gives to the children. They are led to think ; to 
examine and inquire ; and will thus be led to form 
habits of reflection, 

A knife, book, pen, piece of glass, watch, flower, 
stick, etc., may be used in the same exercise, and 
the exercise will always receive attention. The 
course may he varied, by proposing questions like 
the following : — 

Can any child mention anything that ia great ? 

"Why ia great? 

Who will mention something that is good ? 
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Why is good ? 

Mention something that is valuable ? Why is, 
valuable ? 

Can you mention anything that is beautiful ? 
Why 18 it beautiful ? 

Tell me of something that is mean, unkind, 
cowardly, wicked ; or virtuous, benevolent, lovely, 
praiseworthy, etc., etc. 

In giving answers to these questions, a very 
young child will often discover reflection surpris- 
ing to any one who has never performed the exper- 
iment. The teacher ought always to ask for the 
reason why the particular thing possesses the 
character ascribed to it by the child, and may 
remark as freely on every subject as may be con- 
sidered necessary. If it is asked, how much time 
should be occupied in exercises of this character, 
I reply, that this must always be determined by 
circumstances. In a school where the children are 
nearly all able to pursue a regular study, and are 
prepared to improve time profitably in getting les- 
sons, a much shorter portion of time should be 
thus employed than in other schools, where but 
few are able to read. In evety primary school, 
however, some part of both the morning and after- 
noon ought to be thus occupied. If no more than 
five minutes can be spent in this way, it should 
be improved ; but fifteen or twenty minutes may 
in most cases be very usefully devoted, in each 
part of the day. An exercise in arithmetic, hav- 
ing the same object in view, has been conducted 
in many schools, with very great benefit to the 
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cliiidren. I miglit easily spend the time of si whole 
Lecture in describing various modes in which you 
may proceed ; but I will add the following only. 

Take the numeral frame or arithmeticon ; or, if 
not possessed of either of these, take pieces of 
paper, or anything else which may be seen by all 
tiie children at the same time ; and, pointing to one 
at a time, let them count. Then change the ex- 
ercise, and let them count by two and three, etc. 
As another exercise, they may be taught to add 
two to two, to four, to five, etc., continuing as far 
as they are able. Then add three to three, to 
four, etc. Exercises in subtracting, and the other 
fundamental rules, may be made equally simple ; 
and children may, at a very early age, make some 
progress in them. Every teacher ought to have, 
as a guide in these exercises, arithmetical cards, 
or something similar.* 

Another exercise by which habits of thinking 
can be promoted, may be, defining words. This 
may be done by giving a word, and requiring 
them to tell its opposite; The teacher may ask, 
What is the opposite to cold ? The children will 
at once say, hot. What is the opposite of great, 
good, pretty, virtue, knowledge, etc. ? I think 
this is one of the best means of leading children 
to distinct ideas of the knowledge of words, and 
it is always pleasing to them. Many other means 
may be employed for making them acquainted with 
words. One, that is well calculated to interest the 

* EmerBon'B first No. of the N. A, Arithmetic may be usefully 
employed. 
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attention, is that of giving them a word to think 
of, arid then reading a little story which will ex- 
plain it. Let the word cruelty be given ; then, to 
explain it, read the account of the treatment of 
Joseph by his brethren, and tell them that was 
eruel. The story of Absalom's usurping the throne 
of his father, and going to war with him, after his 
father had treated him with great kindness, will 
be a proper illustration. The story of the trial 
and scourging of the Saviour by tho wicked Jews, 
will be perhaps a better illustration than either. 

Another exercise may be in natural history. In 
this the youngest sehblars may engage, and will 
always be found ready to ^ve their attention. If 
not furnished with the infant school cards, every 
teacher should provide herself with as many pic- 
tures of animals, etc., aa may be convenient. 
Whenever the children appear fatigued, they may, 
without any previous notice, be permitted to rise 
or gather round you while you proceed with a 
lesson. Many are furnished in the " Infant School 
Manual," which I hope every one employed in 
teaching very young children will possess. Much 
assistance may be derived from it. 

A first lesson may be about the division, kinds, 
Qr classes, of animals. You may tell them the 
flames of different classes and individuals, and also 
describe their most striking characteristics ; as, 
quadrupeds, or four-footed ; bipeds, or two-footed ; 
carnivorous, or those that feed upon flesh, etc., 
etc. Fowls, fishes, serpents, insects, animalcule, 
etc., may be described. Trees may be divided 
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into classes. Vegetables may also be classed ; 
and those on which we depend for food and cloth- 
ing may be particularly examined. But it will 
be better, generally, to defer a very particular 
attention to these, till after a number of lesaona 
have been given on animals. The picture of a 
single animal may be sufficient to present at one 

T. What animal does this picture represent ? 

C. A cow, [or as the case may be,] 

T, Is the cow a quadruped or biped ? 

Is the cow carnivorous ? 

On what does she feed ? 

Where does the cow live ? 

Is she a valuable animal ? why valuable 1 

Is she wild or tame ? ferocious or gentle ? large 
or small ? 

What does she furnish for our use ? 

What is the flesh of cowa good for ? what is it 
called ? 

Is the skin of any use? bjur? horns? feet? 
bones ? 

Is any other part valuable ? 

Questions may be varied indefinitely, till every- 
thing is said which may he useful. The questions 
above may be easily altered, so as to be applica- 
ble to any animal of which you may have a pic- 
ture. 

The following Lessons are extracted from an 
interesting scries, found in the " Infant School 
Manual." I give them for the benefit of those 
who may not possess any book to aid them. 
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Whal animal is this ? 

The deer. 

How Joes it appear ? 

Very boauliful and harmless, and runs very swiftlj-. 

For what is it useful ? 

The skin makes a soft and strong leather, which is made 
into gloves and shoes ; their Cosh makes delicious meat. 

What is the meat called ? 

Venison. Its horna are useful in making knife-handles, 
and other articles. Butter and cheese are sometimes 
made of its milk. 

To what age does it live ? 

Thirty-five or forty years. 

What docs the deer use for food ? 

It eats the stalks, leaves, and moss of trees. 

What are the other animals of the deer kind called ? 

Pailow-deer, reindeer, roebuck, moose, and elk. 

Where are all these animals found ? 

In almost all parts of the earth where there are large 
forests for them to range. 



DOG. 
What is this ? 

For what is the dog useful ? 

He is a faithful servant to man ; and, as he is permitted 
to accompany him, he feels proud ; and, above all other 
animals, he is useful to defend his master's person and 
property. 

Does the dog know more than most other animals ? 

He does ; ho loves and obeys his master, and always 
does as be is bid. 
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T. I hope my dear children will not suffer the dog 
to snrpass them in obedience. Now yon may repeat : — 



I'U never 1 


Imrtalitaedog, 




. and pat hm head; 


1 Dke to s( 


!e the joy ho shows, 


I lite to,s( 


■.e him fed. 


Poor littla dogs are very good, 




Qseful too, 


For do yo 


n know that they wiU mind 


What Ihei 


/ are told to do? 


Andeliildi 


ren all ahonld sniely be 




to obey: 


Letusliki 


! them eaoh loken see, 


And do as 


weUasthey. 



What kind of an animal is the beaver? 

It is amphibious. 

For what is the beaver remarkable ? 

For skill and industry. 

In what docs its conduct resemble man ? 

In Ibnning societies do to a great work. Two or three 
hundred of liem all work together in building their 
houses, and, when they have finished them, each femily 
keeps to its own house. 

Wliere du tliey build their houses ? 

By the water-^de, as they are fond of bathing. 

How do they build them ? 

They make them very nice; with three rooms, one 
above another. 

Of what do they make their honses ? 

Of sticks of wood. They plaster them with clay, and 
keep them very clean. The houses are round, like an 
oven. Each heaver has a bed of moss to deep on, and a 
atore of food. 

IVhat is their food ? 
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The bark of treea and small slicks, wliicli they plU up 
very nicely. 

Do they ever quarrel ? 

No ; they live in peace, and appear quite happy. 

Does it m^e cLildrea tmbappy to quarrel ? 

It does; it is better to live in peace, and work as the 
beavers da 

Bo men eometimes disturb their peace, and kill them ? 

They do, to get their skins, which have fur ou them, 
irhich is useful in making bats ; they e^so procure from 
beavers a medicine, called caitoreum, which is found in 
bags f£ gkin as lai^ as an egg. 

How lai^ is the beaver ? 

It is as large as a common-azed Aug, but very different 
in its form. Its teeth are remaricable &r cutting. It will 
cut oS large tre^ with its teeth, to make dams across the 

Who has taught the beaver to do these things ? 
It is God, who made all creatures, aud guides them by 
bis wisdom. 



THE CAHBL. 

What ill-looting creature is this ? 
It is a camel. 

Is it naughty, because it looks ugly ? 
O no, it is a very good animal. 
What is it good for ? 

It will obey its master, and carry great loads of 
Of what other use b the camel ? 
It gives milk, which is good for food, and its hiur i 
o make clothing. 
Where is this animal found ? 
In Asia and Aliica. 
How taU is the camel ? 
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Six or seven feet 

Where is it most usefnl ? 

In the deserts of Aratoa. 

What is a. desert ? 

It is a large coimtij of sand, wliere no grass or trees 
grow, and no streams of water run. 

Can camels travel in the desert widiout drinktng 
water? 

The}' diink enough at one time to last diem several 

How long does it take them to cross the desert ? 
Sometimes thfif travel several moatha befbre tliej get 

What do Oiey do for dnslc, tbea ? 

Their masters sometimsa go out of tlieir vnj to fiitd 
iiater at a distance. 

Can camels smell water before thej see it ? 

Thej will smell water a mile off, and travel ver^ tast^ 
tm tbej oome to it 

Does oae man go alooe with Iss camel, and cany goods 
aenMs As desert ? 

No; ^87 are a&^dto go alone, became of the robben. 

Who are these robbers ? 

Wicked men, in Aralna, who catch people in &e 
desert and take aiva7 dieir goods. 

How many men travel tt^ther in these deserts ? 

Sometimes one thousand men with thrar cameb go 

What is such a compuiy tf men and camels called ? 



How much can one camel carry ? 

A lai^ camel will cany one thousand poonds. 

How do men put so great a load upon thrir 1 
backs? 

The camel kneels down so low, when his master I 
him, tfaat it is easy to put on the load. 
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WWt will the camel do, if they put loo heavy a, load 
OIL him? 

He win cry loudly, and will not rise till a part ia taken 
off. 

Do their masters drive them with a whip, as they do 
the horse ? 

No, they do not whip them ; they sing or whistle to 
make them go ; and the louder they sing the faster they 
will go. 

Will they stop, when their masters stop sdnging ? 

They will. If thdr masters hegin to ring to them they 
must continue Hinging till night, or they cannot make 
them go. 

What did Joseph's brethren do, when they saw such a 
company of men and camela coming ? 

They drew Joseph up out of the pit, Eind sold him to 

Otlier subjects in natural history may be used 
in the same way. An orange, grape, filbert, or 
Bome other vegetable, may be taken iiiat«ad of a 
picture, and, when they can be obtained, will be 



K any of the scholars have learned to read, 
they may be requested to repeat from memory all 
they can recollect about an animal, minerEJ, or 
vegetable, wluch has been described. Several 
books conttumng such accounts ought to be found 
in every school. Another exercise, to which you 
may direct the attention of the younger members 
of your school, is making letters, figures, etc., on 
a blacM)oard or slate. The former is an article 
of fijmiture indispensable in every school-room, 
and the latter should be furnished to every child, 
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of whatever age. Variety, in the exercises of 
those who cannot read, is exceedingly important ; 
and nrnst be regarded, if you would make them 
happy. 

Children may spell words by writing them on a 
slate nearly as early as fhey can spell orally; 
and, judging from experiments made, I know of few 
exercises either more useful or more pleaaant to 



LECTUEB IX. 

Young Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

I OFEBRED some remarks in the last Lecture, 
with regard to the manner of teaching and inter- 
esting the younger members of your schools. The 
suggestions in this will have more particular refer- 
ence to methods to be adopted in schools composed 
generally of older scholars. I shall attempt no 
more than to make some generaj snggestions, and 
express my own opinioua. No one can follow out 
fully the plan of another. Each of you must make 
your own plan, after obtaining all the light you 
can on different modes. To aid you in forming 
such a plan, is all that I can hope to accomplish. 
In the first place, I would have you guard 
' that your whole duty o 
14' 
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enabling yonr scholars to acquire a knowledge of 
the looks put into their hands. This will be but 
a part, and sometimes a small part, of your duty. 
It is the subject, not the book, which is the more 
important. The hook is the instrument, which 
you are to teach them how to use, in order to 
obtain the knowledge desired. To direct and 
assist them in this, and to lead them to exercise 
their own powers and elicit their own strength, is 
tfae principal duty of an instructor. 

In teaching, let it be your first object to have 
everything understood. If the language in a text- 
boot is unintelligible,' or even some of the most 
important words are not understood, we obtain no 
distinct ideas. But let the thought be clothed in 
language with which we are familiar, and our 
attention is fixed, we are pleased and instructed ; 
we obtain ideas, and may receive benefit. 

Hardly anything is more common than for 
inBtruetors to jiresiiine that their scholars under- 
stand subjects, when they do not. This error is 
increased by the decision of the pupil himself. 
"Do you understand this?" is often asked, and 
the learner answers, " Yes." The presumption 
that he does, too often satisfies the instructor, and 
the benefit tlie child might derive is lost. The 
teacher should interrogate the scholar till he 
ascertains whether he understands the subject ; and 
if it should be found that he does, there will be an 
additional benefit to the pupil by an exercise of 
his powers in explaining it. 

" I know, but cannot tell," is a reply that has 
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lea, by children and 
youth, when I have aekcd a reason for rales and 
principles. " Why do you reject the 9'8 in proving 
the simple rules of arithmetic ? and bow do you 
know that this is a proper mode of proof?" " I 
know, but cannot tell." The scholar is honest. 
He supposes he does know, because he finds the 
directions in the rule are verified by the example 
in question. The learner misjudges. He beheves 
he has the requisite knowledge, when he has not. 
If the teacher relies on the opinion of his pupil, he 
fails often of doing any service. The instructor 
should take measures to know whether the pupil 
understands a subject clearly. You should take 
nothing on trust ; but question and examine till 
you know scholars understand tie principles, and 
have correct views of the subject. When this is 
done you will have performed your duty, and not 
tjlltlieu. 

2. In your teaching, use the most simple mode 
of illuetration. If an illustration be as little 
understood as the tbing to be illustrated, the 
scholar remms as ignorant as before. When only 
one or two of the important words in the illustra- 
tion are unintelli^ble, the scholar still remains 
ignorant. " Will you please to tell me why I 
carry one for ei^ry ten?" said little Laura to her 
instructor. " Yes, my dear," said he, kindly. 
" It is because numbers increase from right to 
left in a decimal ratio." Laura sat and repeated 
the words t« herself two or three times, and then 
looked very sad. The teacher, as soon as he had 
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replied, pursued his other business, and did not 
notice her. But she was disappointed. She un- 
derstood him no better than if he had used words 
of another language. " Decimal" and " ratio" 
were words that might have fallen on her ear 
before, but if so she understood them not. She 
looked in the dictionary, and was again disappointr- 
ed, and after some time put away her arithmetic. 
When asked why she did so, she replied : " I 
don't like to study it ; I can't understsuid it." 

Now the injury to little Laura was very great. 
She had commenced the study with interest, and 
thus far had been pleased with it. She was now 
uamg a slate, and had found the direction, in add- 
ing numbers, to carry one for every ten. This she 
might have understood. The teacher loved hia 
scholars, and wished to benefit them, but forgot 
that terms f erf ecUy plain to him might he unintel- 
ligible to a cMld. From that moment, Laura dis- 
liked arithmetic ; and every effort used with her, 
could not efface the impression that it was a hard 
study, and she could not understand it. Unim- 
portant as this circumstjMice may appear to you, 
it made an impression on my own mind, which will 
not be effaced while I am engaged in teaching 
youth. The importance of the direction will be 
illustrated to you, doubtless, by a reference to 
your own history. You perhaps recollect many 
efforts made to explain a thing to you which have 
left you no wiser than before. Fail not, then, to 
use such language as can be understood by the 
child or by the class. 
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Be very careful to avoid the use of unintel- 
ligible words, by wliicli they may become dis- 
couraged in their attempts to learn. It is of 
great importance, that the objects used to illus- 
trate, should be those with the properties of which 
the papU is acquainted. If you employ in the way 
of illustration any object, with the character of 
which the scholar is unacquainted, he ia not in the 
least assisted. But if you can aeize on something 
that he can see, or that he can recollect, or some- 
thing with which he is familiar, and then make a 
just comparison, by which the idea is brought dis- 
linetly to his mind, he derives not only a lasting 
benefit, but present pleasure. For example : 
James came to his teaclier, and told him he could 
not understand his map. He had just commenced 
the geography of his own State. The teacher 
called him to the desk, and took up a slate, and 

fave him a pencil, and tiien asked him if he could 
raw a plan of the sohool-room floor, James at 
once made his lines for tiie boundaries. " Now 
which is the east end ?" James told. " Which 
is the west ?" This he told also. " This is the 
north, and that is the south," " Now," said the 
instructor, " we will mark them, E for east," etc. 
" Now in what part is my desk ?" " There," said 
the httle fellow, "Where is the fireplace?" 
" There," said James, " Now, James, make 
marks for the boya' seats, and the ^rls' seats," 
He did this. " Now make marks for the doors 
and windows," This was done. " Now," said the 
teacher, " James, do you think you could make 
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a map '!" " No, sir," he replied. " Why yes 
you can ; you have made one already," sajd the 
teacher. " This is a map of the floor. Now the 
map which you said yooi could not uDderatand, 
is nothing more than this. There is a line for the 
east side, and there is another for the west side ; 
and there is one for the north, and there ia 
anoticr for the south. Now these lines go round 
the whole State. This river is put down here, 
because it is in the northern part, and that river 
is represented there, because it ia in the western. 
This river is drawn here, because it makes the 
eastern boundary of the State. Now look along 
here, and see if you can find the name of the 
town in which we live." " yea," s^d Jamea, 
" here it is." " Why b it pat dawn here ?" 
" Because it ia in the east part of tie 5tate, near 
the river," said the child. The teacher asked him 
half a dcaen similar questions, and James re- 
turned to his seat d^hted. The simple illustra- 
tjon made everythmg easy. The other sGholflira 
were as much pleased as he, and when they were 
dismissed, were in high spirits, saying they would 
make a map of their gardiena, orchards, etc., when 
they got home. 

3. My next direction is. Let it be your object 
to make eveiy study pleasant and interestnng to 
pupils. This direction implies notlung impraeticar 
ble or even difficult. The inquiry has been made, 
how is it possible to create a We of study in those 
who have no t^te for it ? "I feel little hesitation 
in aasertang, tliat no such scholar ever existed," 
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says Parkhurst, " unless he has been brought to 
fee! this indifference or aversion by injudicioua 
treatment on the part of parents or instructors. 
If parents or instructors love knowledge for its 
own sake, and always ^edk of study as a privi- 
lege and source of pleasure, children will be pre- 
possessed in favor of it. When at school, if they 
receive lessons such as they can comprehend, if 
these lessons are explained to them in language 
they can nnderatand,. and if questions are asked 
which will bring other faculties of the mind as well 
as the memory into esercise, they will regard 
study pleasant. If teachers expect it to be pleas- 
ant to their seholaBS, they will endeavor to pre- 
sent subjects to them in such a light as to make 

This is always an object of importance, and 
" even in cases where parents counteract the im- 
preswon which the teacher wishes to make, he 
may, by well-directed efforts, notwithstanding 
these discouragements, generally meet with a 
degree of success" sufficient to prove that chil- 
dren »ay be brought to love learning for its own 
sake, and be pleased with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, " If the scholar is enabled to gdn new 
ideas, or to form new eombinationa of those already 
gained," he cannot avoid being pleased. " Hence 
it is an object of primary importance" to teach 
them such things as " they can understand, 
either by their own reflections, or by the explana- 
tions and illustrations given them." What I re- 
commend in this and in several previous direc- 
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tions, appears to have been achieved by Fe^ta- 
hzzi. Madame de Stael, in speaking of his 
school, says : " It ia a remartable circumatance, 
that neither punishment nor reward ia necessary to 
excite his pupils in their labors. This is perhaps 
the first instance, where a school of one hundred 
and fifty children has succeeded without having 
recourse to the principles of emulation or fear. 
How many bad feelings are spared, when every 
emotion of jealousy and disappointed ambition is 
removed from tie heart, and when the scholar sees 
not in hifl companions rivals, or in hia teacher, a 
judge! Here the object ia not to excel, not to 
succeed in a competition for superiority, but to 
make a progress, to advance towards an end, at 
which they ail aim with equal integrity and 
sincerity of intention." 

If one teacher baa succeeded in making every- 
thing so pleasant that his scholars are interested 
and delighted vrith their studies, the same may he 
accomplished in other cases. Let it then be a 
daily study, with every instructor, so to present 
every study that it shall have attractions for the 
young. Iliis may he done, generally, by employ- 
ing the best modes of showing the importance of 
particular branches, the high value of knowledge, 
and by so calhng into exercise the pupil's own 
powers, that he will neither be disheartened by 
difficulties, nor waste his ener^es in useless efforts. 
When a right course is taken with the young they 
are as happy at labor as at play, — aa happy in 
school houiB as during recess. 
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/)-fl-(-^-i-»-i-c, ol spelljng tayic, I hope we may be deliyer- 
ed from knowing what crooked is. The five vowela, a, e, 
i, 0, and u, ought 1« be eaUed five harlequins. According 
to Worcester, these five letters alone have tiventj-niae 
tUfflerent sounds, namely, a, seven ; e, five ; i, five ; o, a-t ; 
and u, MS. But the diflicuity of their number is nothing, 
compared 'with that of their masquerading. In almost 
every line we read, these letters reappear several tjraos ; 
but, however short their exit from the stage, they reenter 
in a changed dress. Proteus is hold a proverb of 
changeableness, but, compared nilh these, ho was no turn- 
coat, but a staid, uniform person^e. To conceive of a 
child s difficulty, in giving tiieir right sounds to the alpha- 
bets characters, as found in words, let us suppose any 
fise artiiles of furniture or dress, which we have most 
frequent o' casion to use or to wear, were liable to change 
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into twenty-nine articles of furniture or dress, the moment 
we should touch them ; and, further, that this snetamoi^ 
phorsis were cot only arbitrary but apparently wanton. 

"But not only doea the same letter puzzle ua with its 
multiplicity of sounds, but different letters hare the same 
sound ; and combinalions of letters assume the sound of 
individual letters ; and they mock na by playing back and 
forth with the facility and the malignancy of evil apritea. 
Thus, as Mr. Pierpont has shown in hia Litrte Learner, there 
arc eight letters and combinatjona of letters which have 
the first sound of a, as in fate ; namely, a, in date ; tu, in 
paid ; aigh, In stiaight ; ay, in day ; eh, in eh (exclama- 
ijon) ; dgh, in eight; and ey, in they. So the first sound 
of e is given to e, in be ; to ea, in bean ; ee, in bee ; ei, 
in seize ; eo, in people ; i, in machine ; ie, in grief; and 
o, in you. The first sound of o is given to o, m note ; oa, 
in boat; oe, indoe; oh, in oh (exclamation); ough, in 
borough ; ow, in throw ; owe, in owe ; and eau, in beau. 
Again, ough appears in these differeni sounds ; bough, 
cough, hough (the hinder part of the leg of a beast), 
though, thought, through, thorough, tough ; and sure this 
13 tough enough. It was on this combination, or rather 
dispersion, that the celebrated couplet was formed ; — 



h, plough n 



1 tlirough. 



To acquire the habit of correct speJling, requires 
much time and very careful attention. However 
much we may desire to reduce these anomalies, 
we cannot. The labor of acquiring the orthog- 
raphy of our language must continue to be great. 
EKCrcises in spelling will necessarily occupy con- 
siderable time, and the best mode of conducting 
them demands the attention of every instructor. 

It may be an inquiry, perhaps, when lexieog- 
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raphers, enjoying the best meana for information, 
diaagree, how leamera are to know what h correct 
orthography ? In reply, I remark, that the num- 
ber of words with regard to which there ia not 
uniformity is not very large. No one will be 
subjected to severe criticism who adopts and ad- 
heres to any respectable lexicographer, whether 
Webster, Johnson, Worcester, or Reid. 

The great importance of this exercise should be 
a frequefit subject of remark by every teacher, 
and the highest interest awakened in the minds 
of scholars. Let the example of teachers teach 
this. If they are careless or indifferent, such ex- 
ample will go far to prevent attention on the part 
of scholars. 

The younger scholars should have an exercise 
in spelling as often as they read. Words may 
be selected from the reading lesson. Lessons 
from the spelling-book, for oral spelling or for 
writing should bo short, and should not be passed 
over, till the learner can spell every word accu- 
rately. Lessons for spelling are usually too lon^. 
The learner is benefited more, by confining his 
attention to ten words for a lesson, and acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of these, than by being 
allowed to pass superficially over one ten times as 

Another error extensively prevmls. It is this. 
In order to make the word easier to be spelled, it 
is given with a pronunciation different from that 
tiaed in reading or conversation. For example, 
the teacher pronounces the word immediate. The 
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i in the third syllable has the sound of e. In- 
stead of sounding it like e, he gives the i a distinct 
long sound, in order that the scholar may know it 
is not e ; thus, ira-me-di-ate. Now this habit is 
very injurious to the scholar. The common sound 
will be on his mind, and he will be very liable to 
spell it wrong. Let this be a uniform rule : Pro- 
nounce all words for a class to spell, just as you 
would pronounce them in reading or conversation. 
That is, pronounce them right. And I would 
add, pronounce a word but once, and require the 
scholar to pronounce each syllable after spelling 
it. In some schools, the pupil is required to pro- 
nounce the word after the teacher, before attempt- 
ing to spell it. This practice is no doubt benefi- 
cial. All who can write, should, at least once a 
day, write the words instead of spelling them orally. 
The teacher can devise any mode for ascertaining 
the errors, which he judges best. The scholars 
may exchange slates, or the slates may be brought 
to the teacher, if the class is small, or each scholar 
may examine die lesson and correct his own errors, 
and report his mistakes to the teacher. 

The method of teaching reading is almost as 
various as the countenances of teachers. This 
branch requires more tact, and claims more atten- 
tion, than any other. If the schools I have visit- 
ed are a fair sample, I am obliged to aay instruc- 
tors are more generally deficient in their qualifi- 
cations to teach reading successfully, than any 
other branch. Too long exercises are assigned, 
and scholars are allowed to read sentence after 
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sentence, without being corrected, wbile they com- 
mit almost every kind of error conceivable. Tbo 
first observations I shall make on thia subject, will 
have reference to schools composed of very young 
cliMrm. Dunn* remarka: " The Alphabet is 
visually the first object presented to the notice of 
a child at school ; and a more difficult or tiresome 
lesson he is never doomed to meet with in his 
whole future course. The names of the letters 
are unmeaning and arbitrary sounds ; and with two 
or three exceptions, the forms are not associated 
with any object previously recognized. How can 
such an exercise be expected to produce anything 
but weariness and disgust ? You will be glad to 
hear that men of the highest attaintoente in litera- 
ture have not thought it beneath their character 
and standing to endeavor at least to facilitate the 
passage across this " bridge of sighs." Prof. 
Pillans proposes to arrange the alphabetic charac- 
ters in brotherhoods, according to the organs of 
voice used in pronouncing them ; and to teach the 
child the knowledge of his letters at fii^t, and for 
a long IJrae, in this way only. " We should thus 
avoid," he says, " the greatest difSculty the child 
encounters in learning the alphabet, that of recol- 
lecting the sequence or arrangement of the letters. 
The order of their succession in our common al- 
phabet is entirely capricious, and appears, indeed, 
to be purely accidental ; and a knowledge of it, 
80 far from being indispensable at the outset, is at 
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that stage altogether useless for any practical pur- 
pose. Yet, in the ordinary way, the child is ar- 
rested, and unseaaonably detiuned in the very porch 
of learning, by being compelled to name, and not 
to name only, but to learn by heart, a series of 
letters, which have not one associating tie to bind 
them in the memory, except juxtaposition. It is 
stringing beads, as it were, on a thread of sand. 
It may be well he should know this alphabetic 
arrangement when he comes to consult a diction- 
ary ; but I really cannot see its use for any other 
purpose. On the other haod, by the classification 
of letters in tlieir cognate relations, the acquisition 
of them may be made an amuang exercise. The 
attention of the child being drawn to the organs 
of voice employed in each set, he makes e.^per- 
iments upon them, in imitating the sounds he hears, 
and has thus a guide to the pronunciation of each 
letter, which greatly facilitates his acquaintance 
with their form and power." 

Jacotot, to whose principles and methods I may 
hereafter have occasion to refer, meets the diffi- 
culty in perhaps the beat manner ; he gets rid of 
alphabetic teaching altogether, and introduces the 
pupil, from the first, to a knowledge of words. At 
the Borough Road School, England, the principle 
of dispensing with alphabetic teaching has long 
been adopted: the alphabet class has merged in 
that of children in two letters ; and all unmeaning 
combinations have been utterly excluded. The 
advantage is obvious. If the word " me," " in," 
or " to," for instance, be mentioned, the child 
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recognizes a familiar sound, and, judging by the 
sound, he almost instinctivelj answers, m-e, to 
the question, " Can you spell the word me ?" If, 
after having mentioned the word, the teacher tells 
him to point on the lesson to the letters which 
compose it, bis curiosity is excited, and the grati- 
fication attendant on a successful effort, excites a 
desire to encounter new difficulties. 

Prof. Stone remarks : " Where no better course 
can be devised, the following is recommended, as 
it may be adopted in connection with any of the 
approved reading and elementary books now in 
The alphabet, name aud form, may be taught 
;ica]ly, in the usual way, by being impressed 
} memory in repeated rehearsals, while pic- 
tures, infant school cards, and primers are used 
to awaken attention. As variety, is always pleas- 
ing, children may sometimes march together, all 
saying the letters aloud, — ■ sometimes sing an easy 
tune, perhaps " Auld Lang Syne," arranged to 
"abed, ef gh," — and sometimes read by them- 
selves. 

Monosyllabic sentences may he read, after the 
alphabet is learned ; and, if they can be selected 
in the form of interesting dialogue, they may with 
propriety engross considerable time. 

At this early stage of education, natural defects, 
snch as lisping, stammering, nasal enunciation, and 
inability to speak particular letters, as " /, r, i,p, 
d, w," require attention. Faults of this kind, 
which, in riper years, would baffle the most skilful 
management, may be easily removed by a Httle 
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care at this age. The following suggestions have 
all been tested by experitaent, and for want of 
room will he offered without theoretical explana- 
tion. 

Ijet a lisper be iDstructed to hiss, or speak the 
elementary eound of " s" or soft " c," with Us 
tongue hehind the upper teeth. Lisping, and other 
faults, are often occasioned by a web or string 
under the tongue, which may be removed by the 
physician's lancet. Some sounds, as of " b, d," 
are more litely to produce stammering than others. 
These elements should bo first ascertained, then 
carefully avoided, in all reading lessons. Easy 
flowing poetry, and sentences in which the open 
vowels occur most frequently, should be read with 
a full and loud voice, until the convulsive stoppage 
of the organs cease to appear. When a child is 
unable to speak " w, p," or any other letters, he 
should be directed to imitate by sight the position 
of the teacher's tongue, and other organs in mak- 
ing them. 

Persons speaking with the nasal twang, are 
generally in the habit of breathing with the niouth 
open. Let the mouth be constantly closed, and 
as the breath must then pass through the nostrils, 
they will become sufficiently enlarged, in a short 
time, to afford free passage to sound. 

Most of the difficulties experienced by children, 
in trying to make clear and articulate sounds, 
arise, not from defective organs, but from the fact 
that they do not know houi to use them. 

Children who are able to read monosyllables 
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witli ease, but are still liable to hesitate upon long 
words, should read ven/ slowly. The most dis- 
agreeablo tones are formed and cultivated, by the 
rapidity with which children are often allowed to 
read. They should spell frequently, dividing the 
words into syllables, as this will be of great im- 
portance in enabling them to speak each element 
diatmctly. As lar as posable, their lessons in 
reading should he colloquial, and they should be 
permitted to criticize one another occasionally, and 
to imitate the teacher's voice, in repeating sen- 
tences. The use of stops should also be impressed 
upon their minds, and they be carefully tr^ned to 
make their pauses naturally ; perhaps by counting 
aloud one at a comma, two at a semicolon, etc., 
until the pauses are familiar. They should under- 
stand, however, that pauses are subservient to 
sense, and that no exact time can be assigned to 
them. 

To read with propriety and elegance is an 
bteresting and valuable accomplishment. It 
should be the object of every instructor, to have 
scholars attend to all the principles exhibited by 
the best authors, and to read with a due degree of 
loudness, distinctness, and slowness ; and to regard 
fhe importance of accent, emphasis, and cadence. 
I shall give but few additional directions on this 
subject, but ask you to consult the suggestions 
made in the heat reading books. The following 
must sufEce : — 

1. When a class is called out to read, devote 
your whole attention to it. It is a great error to 
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let them read as they please, and disregard the 
pauses and sense entirely. Let it be known as a 
regulation of the school, that, when a class is 
reading, no one has leave to aak a question or to 
change his place. 

2. Require every scholar to pronounce every 
syllable so distinctly, that you can hear and under- 
stand the words. Many instructors fail here, 
from the fact that they hold a book, and have their 
eyes on the word that the scholar is pronouncing, 
and undeistand what it is from reading it, and 
not from hearing it read. Hence, it may be well to 
hear a class read at least once every day, without 
taking a book. It will then be easily learned 
how many syllables are not distinctly sounded by 
the young pupil. He should be required to read 
every sentence till he reads it right. In this way 
he will be made to improve more in reading a 
single page, than he otherwise would in reading 
half his book. It will be advantageous for the 
teacher to question the class, on the subjects of 
distinctness, slowness, emphasis, etc., before the 
lesson is commenced, 

8. Be careful to show every scholar not only 
the importance and use of the stops or points in 
reading, but also of inflections, and require him to 
observe them. The pauses and inflections are of 
very great consequence. Without attention- to 
them no one can be a good reader. If scholars 
form a habit of neglecting them, when young, it 
will be very hard to correct this habit afterwards. 
What is more disagreeable than monotony ? What 
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more unpleasant than to hear all the words of a 
sentence pronounced alike, or with so rapid an 
utterance that none are distinct? Much attention 
should be paid to these directions. 

4. Be careftil to lead your class to examine the 
character of the lesson to be read ; and to make 
the manner and tone of voice correspond to it. 
To this direction, a degree of attention adequate 
to its importance is seldom p^d in district schools. 
To read a pathetic piece in the same manner as 
you would one of .^Esop's fables ; or, to read a 
prayer in the same tone of voice that you would 
one of the humorous essays of Addison, is cer- 
tainly unnatural and improper. And yet, in many 
of the schools which I have had occasion to viat, 
I have heard pieces of very different characters 
read in the same manner, and I have scarcely 
ever observed adequate attention paid to the 
subject. The fault lies with teachers. The di- 
rections given in books are disregarded, and the 
same monotony is permitted which was probably 
common in the schools they attended. I wonld 
not say that this remark is universaily true ; there 
are exceptions, but the remark will still hold true 
in relation to a great part of instructors. The 
style and manner of reading has not greatly im- 
proved for the last quarter of a century. 

5. Let it be the object of every teacher, to 
c6py nature in his own reading, and then he will 
be sure to read with ease to himself and pleasure 
to his hearers. Scholars will readily copy the 
teaclier'a tones of voice and manner, and be led 
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to form a taste for this important acqaisitioD. In 
reading on a mournful or playful subject, the 
manner and tone of Yoiee will correspond to it, 
that the sense of the writer may be expressed. 
As far as possible, we should enter into the feel- 
ings of the writer, and ntter his words very neariy 
aa we suppose he would utter them, if he were 
reading his own language to ns. I will only add : 
Strive to excel in this exercise, and to become as 
nearly perfect as possible ; tien you will hard^ 
fEUl to awaken interest in yoar uholars, xai 
greatly benefit them. 



LECTURE X. 

Young Ladies and Genileuen: — 

The subject of arithmetic will next claim your 
attention. It is one which may be very early 
commenced. Indeed, as soon as the child has 
learned to count twenl^,he may be taught to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide. He may thus at a 
very early age form instinct ideas of the "ground 
rules of arithmetic," as before mljmated. 

With regard to the best mode of proceeding 
with a class in intellectual arithmetic, different 
teachers greatly differ in opinion. The methbd 
recommended by Mr. Colbum, is adequately ex- 
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plained in his treatise. But with a teacher* of 
long experience, I fully believe thiit no oue who 
pursues his method would ever develop his powers 
of mind. " Those who, without much assistance, 
labor from day to day over a perplexing question, 
often acquire more mental strength, depth, and 
reach of thought, than those who, with the help of 
some appropriate and familiar illustration, think 
themselves, and are thought by others, perfectly 
to understand the whole. It is by the amount of 
thought, more than by an easy or ready compre- 
hension of the subject, that the mind is strength- 
ened, made quick and powerful." That mode of 
teaching is best, which leads the pupil most pa- 
tiently to study a subject forhimself, and to reason 
most accurately on the principles involved or the 
instruments to be used. I must believe that, while 
the analytic method is alone used, the child de- 
rives but a part of the benefit ho ought. 

I will, as concisely as possible, state the method 
I have pursued for many years ; and which has 
succeeded best in my own schools. If you can 
form a better one for yourselves, adopt it ; if not, 
the follo-^ing may be of use. I refer to the text- 
book of Mr. Colbum, because that work is doubt- 
less more common than any other, not because I 
think it is better or as valuable as some of the 
treatises recently prepared. The method will as 
well be employed with any other text-book. 

When the learner has become familiar with the 
exercises in adding and subtracting in the first 
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sectiini, and has become prepared to commence 
multiplication, I have required him, instead of giv- 
ing liie answer, merely to give the process of 
reasoning by which he obtains the answer, and 
knows that it is right, and to give the reason for 
that process. For example, the instructor inquires, 
What are two barrels of flour worth, at five dol- 
lars a barrel ? 

Pup.1. Two times five dollars, which are ten 
dollars. 

In»t. Why? 

Pupil. Since one is worth five dollars, two, 
being twice one, must be worth two times as many ; 
and two times five are ten, 

Inst. What cost seven pounds of sugar, at eight 
cents a pound ? 

Pupil. As one pound costs eight cents, seven 
pounds will cost seven times eight cents, wliich 
are fiftj-six cents. 

Inst. How many farthings in ninepence ? 

Pupil. As there are four farthings in one 
penny, in ninepence there are four times nine 
farthings, which are thirty-ax farthings. 

Inst. If six men can do a job of work in eight 
■days, how many men will be required to do it in 
one day ? 

Pupil. As six men do six days' work in one 
day, it will take eight times six men to do the 
job in one day, which is forty-eight men. 

Inst. How many shillings are two reams of 
paper worth, at five dollars a ream ? 

Pupil. Two times five times six shillings, which 
are sixty shillmgs. 
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List. Why? 

Pupil. JBecause each ream of paper is wortli 
five dollars, and each dollar is worth six shillings ; 
therefore, the paper is worth two times five times 
six shillings. 

Exercises in division require a process the re- 
vei-se of this, which will be as easily comprehended. 

Quest. How many apples, at two cents apiece, 
can you buy for ten cents ? 

Ans. Since two cents will pay for one apple, 
ten cents will pay for ono half of ten apples, which 
are five apples. 

Quest. How many pears, at three cents apiece, 
can you huyfor twelve cents? 

Am. One third part of twelve pears. 

Quest. Why? 

Ans. Because, as one pear costs three cents, 
you can buy a third part as many pears as you 
have cents. 

Quest. How many pence in twelve farthings ? 

AnB. One fourth of twelve pence. 

Quest. Why ? 

Ans. Because, as four farthings make a penny, 
there must be a fourth of twelve pence in twelve 
farthings. 

After these exercises have been sufficiently pur- 
sued, both of these processes may be combined, 
as in the following examples : — 

Quest. How many apples, at two cents apiece, 
can you buy for four lemons, at four cents apiece? 

Ans. One half of four times four apples. 

Quest. Why do you say one half of four times 
four apples? 
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Ang. The answer demanded is, apples ; and the 
number of applea required must be half as IskV^e 
as the number of cents the lemons are worth. 
One lemon being worth four ceats, four lemons are 
ivorth four times four cents ; and as one apple costs 
two cents jou can buj ono half of four times four 
apples, which are eight apples. 

Quest. How much cloth, at five shillings a yard, 
can you buy for tuo reims of paper, at five dol- 
lars a ream ' 

Ane. One fifth part of two times five times six 
yards ; that is ot e fifth as many yards as the 
number of shillings the japer is worth. 

Quest. How much iiheat, at eight shillings per 
bushel, can jou buy foi two tons of hay, at eight 
dollars a ton 

Ans. One eighth put of two times eight times 
six bushels which are twelve bushels. 

Quest. Fne men bought a horse for sixty-three 
dollars, and paid two dollars a week for keeping 
him eight weeks, and then sold him for fifty-four 
dollars ; what did each man lose by the bargain ? 

Am. Each man lost one fifth of sixty-three 
dollars, plus two times eight dollars, minus fifty- 
four dollars, which is five dollars. 

[The terms plus and minus may be fully under- 
stood and applied by children six or seven years 
of age.] 

Quest. Why ? 

-4*18. Each man lost a fifth part of the sum all 
lost ; and all lost what the horse and hia keeping 
cost more than what they received for him when 
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Quest. If eight yards of cloth cost thirty-two 
dollars, what will bo the price of three yards ? 

A71S. Three times one eighth of thirty-two dol- 
lars, ivhich 13 equal to twelve dollars. 

Quest. Why ? 

Ans. Because three yards will cost three times 
as much as one yard ; and if thirty-two dollars is 
the price of eight yards, the price of one yard 
will be one eighth part of thirty-two dollars. 

Quest. A man sold his watch for aisty-three 
dollars, which was seven ninths of what it cost him, 
How much did it cost him ? 

Ans. Nine times one seventh part of sixty- 
three dollars, which is eighty-one. 

Inst. How do you prove this ? 

Pupil. SLxty-three dollars is seven ninths of 
the cost, and nine times a seventh part of sixty- 
three dollars must be the cost of the watch. 

Quest. Two thirds of nine is three fourths of 
what number ? 

Ans. Four times one third of two times one 
third of nine, equal to eight. 

Quest. "Why? 

Ans. Because two thirds of nine, which is six, 
is three fourths of the number sought. If six is 
three fourths, a third of six is one fourth of that 
number ; and four times one thhd of sis, which is 
eight, is the number sought. 

Quest. Six sevenths of fourteen is four ninths 
of what number ? 

Ans. Of nine times one fourth of six times one 
seventh of fourteen, which is twenty-seven. 
10" 
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Quest. Seven ninths of eighteen is two fiftlis 
of what number ? 

Ans. Of five times one half of seven times one 
ninth of eighteen, which is thirtj-five. 

Imt. Prove that seven ninths of eighteen is 
two fifths of thirty-five. 

Pupil. One fifth of thirty-five being seven, 
two fifths is fourteen, and fourteen is seven ninths 
of eighteen. 

Quest. Three sevenths of twenty-eight, is two 
eighths of how many times seven ? 

Ans. Of one seventh of seven times one sixth 
of four times one fifth of thirty, equal to six and 
six sevenths. 

Quest. Four sevenths of sixty-three is six eighths 
of how many ninths of forty-five ? 

Ans. One fifth of eight times one sixth of four 
times one seventh of sixty-three, equal to nine 
and three fifths. 

By a course of this kind, you may accustom 
the scholar to examine carefully the question, or 
proposition, and lead him always to inquire, — 

■■ . What is required to answer the question 



2. What means are furnished by the conditions 
of the question for obtaining the required answer ? 

It is very important to keep constantly before 
the mind of a learner, that if one half, or one 
third, or one tenth, etc. of any number is stated, 
the entire number is distinctly implied ; also, if 
six sevenths, nine tenths, twelve twentieths, etc. 
of any number is given, both one seventh, one 
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tenth, one twentieth, ia indiroetly given ; and if 
so, the entire or whole number is implied. 

By the foregoing quoBtions and answers, it ia 
blended to ^ve nothing more than a bare expo- 
sition of the method proposed. Any intelligent 
teacher wU! readily perceive the design from a 
few examples only. Children, not roore than 
seven or eight years of age, of ordinary capacity, 
have been found fully able to solve any questions 
in Colbum's manual, by the above method. The 
subsequent progress of sueh in written arithmetic, 
haa always been rapid, compared ivith others of 
amilar age and capacity, who have not been 
taught by the method described in the foregoing 
remarks. 

In teaching written arithmetic successfully, 
several things must be aimed at by the instructor. 

Let it be a first object to lead the learner to 
investigate the reasons on which rules are founded. 
This is a direction of great importance. If he 
forms the early habit of inquiring why the direc- 
tion is given for each step in his operation, be will 
be likely to proceed miderstandingly from the 
beginning. But if he is directed to go to his rule, 
or commit it to memory, and then apply it to 
the performance of his operation, he will probably 
be led to suppose that when he haa obtained a cor- 
rect answer, he understands the subject. He 
may go through with a common treatise on arith- 
metic in this way, and yet not understand the 
reasons on which the directions, even in the 
"ground rules," are founded. "I have ciphered 
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througli," is often said by a young person, ivho, in 
fact, would fiad it very difficult to explain the reasons 
of the rule ^ven for multiplication or division. 

With all the attention such pay ia arithmetic, 
they are but pooriy prepared for the common 
business transactions of life. Many persons for- 
merly were aware of this, and therefore provided 
themselves with a " ciphering-book," and wrote 
down the operations in it for future use. In this 
way, much more time was spent than would have 
been necessary to obtain a laiowledge of arithme- 
tic adequate to the wants of life, in such a way 
that the knowledge would be permanently re- 
tained. 

When any engage in this study, whether they 
are beginners or not, it is proper for you to begin 
with the simple rules, and question them on all the 
principles which have led to their formation. If 
the pupil can give you proper answers, it ia well ; 
if not, let him continue hia attention to first prin- 
ciples till he can. Affordhim assistance, if he can- 
not find out the principle for himself. If possible, 
let that a^stance be given in such a way as shall 
make him his own teacher. What I mean is, ask 
him questions which will lead him to the right 
track, and will cause him necessarily to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. I may be better uader- 
stood, perhaps, by an example. A class is called 
to recite the rule of multiphcation. 

The teacher inquires, What is multiplication ? 

Claas. Multiplication teaches, having two num- 
bers given to find a third, which shall contain 
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either of tho given numbers as often us the other 
contains a unit. 

Inst. Well, so jour hook says ; but wiiat does 
it mean ? Can eitlier of jou explain it so that 
John, who has just commenced the rule, can 
understand it? 

Class. [After hesitating some time.] No, sir ; 
Tve cannot, 

Inst. Think : cannot you use some other lan- 
guage, which will make it more intelligible ? 

Class. May it not he called a short way of 
adding ? 

Inst. Yea ; and that explains it much better 
than the long definition which you recited. Can you 
tell me now, why it may be caOed short addition ? 

Class. Because it is the same as adding one of 
tho numhera to itself aa many tiroes as there are 
units in the other. If we wish to multiply 3 by 
5, it will he the aame as writing 3 five times, or 5 
three times, and adding them together. 

Inet. Very well ; now tell me why two num- 
bers are ^ven, and not any more, to porfonn the 
operation ? 

Class. If there be more than one multiplicand, 
there must ho more than one answer, and if there 
be more than one multiplier, the multipliers will he 
component parts of each other, and therefore would 
in reality be but one. 

Inst. Why do you place one under tho other ? 

Class. To make the operation more convenient. 
The work might be done if the numhera were dif- 
ferently placed. 
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The instructor may proceed to ask tlie following 
questions : Why do you heglu at the right hand to 
multiply ? Why do you multiply tho whole mul- 
tiplicand with the right-hand figure of the multi- 
plier, before you multiply mth the others ? When 
you hegin to multiply with the second figure, why 
do you put the product one place to tho left; of 
the first figure of the line above it. What is the 
value of the first product figure, in the second 
line ? is it units or tens ? When you have taken 
the third figure of the multiplier, why do you set 
the first figure of the product stall farther to the 
left, and under the figure hy which you multiply ? 
What is the value of the first figure in the third 
line of the product ; is it units, tens, or hundreds ? 
Why do you add all the lines of the product 
in order to obtain your answer ? IIow do 
you prove the result? How do you cast out 
the nines ? Why will this prove it ? Will it 
prove it to east t th 7 B ? 'tt 1 y t 

Why do you take 9 t! th a th b 

Is there any oth numb th t will p t 

Why will 3 or 18 w w II <1 If th 

multiplier be9, hw nthwkb ht I 
Why will the pla mg a many ph t tl n ht 
of the multiphcaa d a y h 9 tl mult 
plier, and then s btr t th m It pi nd 
out, give the sam w t m 1 [ iy by th 

9s contained in th m It jl 

Answers to si h q t dm tl 

will be necessary n d to m k th 1 t II 
^ble. But the s h la w 11 1 1 1 j th nk f 
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them, unless interrogated by the teacher. If any 
of these answers cannot be given by your scholars, 
after opportunity is afforded them to reflect, let 
your own explanation be as simple as possible. It 
is a useful exercise for a pupil to form a set of 
quesljons to each rule for himself, before being 
examined upon it. After he has thus formed all 
the questions he is able, you may make such addi- 
tions as you think requisite. In this way he will 
be led to reflect on the gjven rule, and will strive 
to understand the principles on which it is founded. 
He will not only gain more knowledge, but he 
will gain it in a way that will enable him to retain 
it loDger, and apply it more readily, than by the 
common method. 

Make the principles on which every rale is 
founded thoroughly understood ; let a portion of 
the time spent in the mere practical part be de- 
voted to acquiring a thorough acqu^ntance with 
tlie reasons on Avhich rules are founded, and we 
have every reason to apprehend these principles 
will remain in the memory when the details shall 
be forgotten. 

Encourage the learner to continual effort, rather 
than to work out a difScult problem for him. 
When he accomplishes it himself, he will not 
soon forget the manner, and is encouraged to em- 
ploy his oiTO powers, instead of leaning on Ha 
instructor. 

Geography will undoubtedly claim considerable 
attention in your schools. To teach it in the best 
way is desirable. The question, what is the best 
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mode '' would be answcrfid very differently by 
different individuals. 

The mode generally pursued is, to present a 
cliild irith a map of tbe world ; to teach him its 
general divisions, and how to distinguish them on 
the map, bound them, etc. This mode has been 
approved by most instructors ; but I am willing to 
confess, it has appeared to me the very opposite 
of the course that reason would dictate. Why 
should we attempt to teach a child what he cannot 
comprehend ? Why should he learn the names 
of continents, islands, oceans, seas, and lakes, 
rivers and mountains, many thousands of miles 
distant, before he is taught the geography of his 
own town, county. State, and country ? 

Where it is practicable, let the child be taught 
something of the geography of hia own neighbor- 
hood, and especially of his own State, before he 
commences the study of it in a more extended 
manner. Let him be taught the boundaries of his 
own town ; the names and situation of its moun- 
tains, rivers, ponds, and other interesting particu- 
lars. Then the same things may bo taught him 
of the adjoining towns, the county, and the State. 
By this mode, he will be led to form some ideas 
of distance, and the size of places. He will be 
prepared to learn the same things in regard to 
other States, and his country and continent. 
From his own, he may pass to other countries and 
continents, until the features of the world are 
in succession brought distuictly to his view. 

Endeavor to have the outlines, the more gen- 
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oral facts, vei-i/ thoroughly acquired. These should 
always be distinguished from the aubjecte in detail. 
They will be a guide to other knowledge, and will, 
without doubt, be better remembered than if 
associated with a multiplicity of facts in detail. 

Prominent facta in geography should he learned 
in such a way as to be easily remomhorod. This 
is secured only on the principle of classification. 
Rivers of equal length, mountains of the same 
height, and cities of the same population, may be 
arranged in classes, according to the principle 
of Woodbridge, with great advantage. Most per- 
sons remember facta associated with other facts 
more readily than in any other way. Much time 
is lost by attempting to crowd the memory with too 
many unimportant facts. A few things learned very 
thoroughly will be worth much more than a vastly 
greater number of things Jearned auperficially. 
Let the boundariea of our own country, and of the 
individual States, be very thoroughly fixed in the 
memory, and the leading things of interest with 
regard to other parta of the world, and the learner 
derives more benefit than by attempting so much 
that he remembers nothing perfectly. Let tbe 
pupil " be^n the study of each country, with tiie 
consideration of its physical condition and re- 
sources, as developed in his previous views of the 
world. He should observe the extent of ita sea^ 
coast, the number and size of its streams, the 
general character of its climate, as affected by its 
place upon the globe, and by peculiar circum- 
stances, and the vegetable productions to which it 
17 
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ie adapted. He should then be taught aiij pecu- 
harities which exist in its physical character, and 
should be led to infer from the whole its capacities 
and resources, and the emplojments most likely 
to promote the welfare of its inhabitants. 

" A closer view of its political, social, and reli- 
^oua institutions, and habits, will too often present 
sad obstacles to the accomplishment of the best 
plana, and he should next be taught the actual 
condition of knowledge, of morals and agriculture, 
and arts and commerce, as resulting from the com- 
bined action of physical and moral causes. He 
should be led to appreciate the national character 
connected with these circamstancea, so far as this 
can be done with accuracy, and without that gross 
injustice which sometimes attributes the peculiar- 
ities of a small class to the people of a whole 
country; which would make the Portuguese all 
assassins, and the people of New England a nation 
of peddlers. He should study also l£e topography 
of the country, its principal towns and cities, and 
its most important public institutions, humane, re- 
ligious, and literary. 

" This survey should be completed hy an exam- 
ination of its statistics, the number of its inhabit- 
ants, the manner in which they are distributed, 
the density of population, the amount of commerce, 
manufactures, revenue, and public debt, and the 
magnitude of ita army and navy. The extent to 
which these details should be carried must of course 
be varied according to the character and circum- 
stances of a pupil, and the tame which may be 
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devoted to this studj. They should be carried so 
far as the judgment of the pupil can employ them, 
in estimating the state and resources of the coun- 
try. Ihey should never be so extended as to 
burden the memory. These, however, cannot be 
retained with faclhtj, nor can they be employed 
for the purpose of comparison, for which numbers 
are chiefly useful, without some species of classifi- 
cation. 

" On such points, particularly, all oar concep- 
tions of great and small, many and few, are founded 
entirely upon comparison. It ia far more impor- 
tant and useful to the pupil, to know that London 
contains as many people as the whole State of 
Virginia, than to be able to tell the precise num- 
ber of inhabitants in either ; and the population 
of both wonld be more easily remembered by 
associating them together. And his conception 
of the populousness of a town or city, which ap- 
proaches his own in magnitude, will be much more 
associated by telling him that it is twice, or thrice, 
or ten times as large as his native place, than hy 
stating the precise number of people it contains. 
Few persons can estimate or conceive of numbers 
of people, even to a few hundreds or thousands, 
much Jess of an equal number of square miles. 
The mind is confused by higher numbers, and can 
only arrive at distinct conceptions by referring to 
some known standard, approaching in magnitude 
to that presented, instead of being obliged to com- 
pare it with unity." * 

* Woodbridge. 
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It is also important to cshibit tlie facilities of 
obtaining the neeesaaries and conveniences of life, 
furnished by different climates and couotries ; also 
the inconveniences and privations peculiar to any 
section of the world, on which the leason of the 
class may be. This ia recommended for the pur- 
pose of comparison with our own happy land, and 
for showing the general providence of God, who 
has so constituted things that oiio part of the 
world ia dependent on another for some of the 
conveniences of life ; also, for exhibiting the fact 
that no part of the world ia unprovided with the 
means of promoting human happiness, and no poi^ 
tion is exempt from evils of some kind. The most 
productive regions of the earth are often visited 
with dreadful storms and tempests. Troublesome 
insects, poisonous serpents, and the most ferocious 
beasts, annoy the inhabitants of some parts, where 
otherwise a residence might almost be compared 
to one in paradise. Scholars will always be inter- 
ested by remarks on subjecta of this kind ; and 
not only so, they will derive lasting benefit from 
them. 

Accustom your scholars to draw maps on slates 
from recollection. If they know this will be re- 
quired of them, they will examine the situation of 
places, mountains, rivers, etc., with much more 
attention than otherwise, and will probably retain 
the knowledge which they acquire much better 
than if not reqmred to attend to this eserciae. 
The instructor, at the clase of the recitation, should 
e.-iamine the slates, and point out t 
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or errors. Outline maps maj be used with great 
advantage by the skilful instructor, when a class 
has made considerable proficiency in the study. 

In directing the studies of a class in geography, 
it should he kept in mind that a few leading and 
important facts are of greater value than a multi- 
tude of unimportant particulars ; that much time 
is lost by attempting to acquire so much that but 
little is accurately coromittcd to memory, and re- 
tained. 

English grammar is included in the list of 
studies to be pursued at common schools. All 
who offer themselves as teachers in these schools 
are examined in this branch. It is the duty of 
all such to qualify themselves, to give thorough 
instruction in it, But I am constraiaed to believe 
that instructors are, to a great degree, deficient 
in this respect. I do not intend to affirm, that 
there is not considerable familiarity with the rules 
of syntax, as these rules are stated by some one 
author. It has long been a question, whether 
the present mode of pursuing this study, or of 
teaching it, does not require greater modification 
than any other. To say that the mode of teach- 
ing grammar most usual in district schools should 
be improved, is saying merely what is proved by 
the fact that it is usually conadered dry and un- 
interesting by a great majority who attend to it ; 
and of course very little advancement is made in 
it. The more usual method is to put a book into 
the hands of the scholar, and require him to commit 
certain parts of it to memory ; and, when this is 
17* 
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done, he is called upon to parse sentences and ap- 
ply tiie rules of syntax. Parsing is continued 
year aft«r year, without much attention to any- 
thing but deciding on the parts of speech and ap- 
plying rules. When he is abJe to tell the part of 
speech at sight, and refer to rules applicable to 
the several words in a sentence, he is often called 
a good grammarian, and not unfrequently consid- 
ered qualified to be an instructor of others. But 
after all, it may be doubted whether he is better 
acquainted with grammar than some have been 
who have never studied the rules of syntax. That 
this mode occupies much lime to little profit, I 
think must be conceded by all. While I make 
this remark, I wish not to be considered as a con- 
vert to the doctrine of those masters, who have 
professed the ability to teach grammar in a month, 
or even half of that time. The call for reform in 
teaching this branch is loud. Much time is spent 
to very little purpose, both in common schools and 



If a better mode of teaching than tlio follow- 
ing can bo adopted, I would advise you to pursue 
it. If you are inclined to judge favorably 
of the following directions, it will probably be 
found by you that the system contains one advan- 
tage, at least ; that of making the study pleasing. 
Among a very large number with whom I have 
pursued it, I have seldom found any who com- 
plained that grammar was unpleasant or dry, 

1. Let it be an object to explain to your schol- 
ars what grammar is, and the importance of un- 
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dergtanding the natuvo of their own language. 
This must lead them to see that, in attending t<i 
this study, they arc not learning that which is 
useless or unnecessary. They will he made ac- 
quainted with its usefulness by familiar illustration ; 
and when this is accomplished,. they will commence 
the study with far more interest than otherwise. 
The exact meaning of the four subjects on which 
it treats, should bo fuIJy explained. ' The child 
often baa not the most distant idea, that, while he 
is learning to spell words, he b learning grammar. 
Etymology is often unintelligible ; but show him 
how words are derived from each other, and how 
the part of speech is affected by varying the word, 
and he will become interested. 

To illustrate. Take the word man, and show 
him how many words come from it ; or require him 
to tell all the words which ho can recollect, and 
then explain the meaning which each has, and 
why they are classed with different parts of 
speech ; as man, a noun ; to man, a verb ; man- 
ning, a participle ; manful, an adjective ; man- 
fully, an adverb ; and manliness, another noun. 
With an exercise of this kind he will he pleased, 
and will be obtaining tho meaning of many words 
which he would not otherwise learn. 

Time is usefully employed in attending to the 
composition of compound words, and the meaning 
of such, ascertained from the meaning of the root, 
and the parts connected with it. For instance, 
" take the word retrospeetion; the teacher would 
direct, ' Separate it,' and the learner would reply, 
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' retro^ beliiod ; smet^ look ; and twn, act or action.' 
The teacher would then say, ' What is the meaning 
of the word retrospection ? ' and would ask for 
other instances in which the root occurs. In-speet, 
pro-spect, spect-acle, circiim-apect, re-apect, and 
other words would be ^ven." 

" The advantages of this course are numerous 
and weighty. It teaches the scholar to study the 
character of every word, as it is brought before 
him. It leads the mind also from the words to 
observe the le^tiroate use of them, the communi- 
cation of ideas. By inducing the learner to draw 
on the resources of his own mind, it teaches him 
to compare, to discriminate, to judge ; a process 
by which he is rendered capable of far greater 
mental exertion. It necessarily insures a habit of 
observation and scrutinizing inquiry ; it occasions 
close application ; and it constantly calls upon the 
teacher rather to restrain than to excite." 

2. When it becomes proper to have a scholar 
begin the grammar, or text-book, let him first learn 
the definition of the most common parts of speech; 
as, the noun, pronoun, and verb. Then let him 
take a sentence and select all the nouns in it, and 
tell why they are nouns ; all the pronouns, and 
tell why they are pronouns ; and all the verbs, and 
tell why they are verbs. The next lesson may be 
to learn the different kinds of nouns and articles, 
and what belongs to each ; and then he should 
select the nouns in a sentence, and tell why they 
are nouns; what kind, and why; what number, 
and why ; what gender, and why ; what person, 
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and why. Also the articles, and tell why they 
are articles; what kind, and why they are of that 
kind. Let the scholar proceed in this way through 
the pronoun and verh, and then leara the defini- 
tions of other parts of speech. He should then 
he taught tJi parse all the words of a sentence in 
course, and tell what each word is, define it, and 
give his reason for everything he says about it. 
In this way, he will learn understandingly, and 
will be able to see why these defiaitioas and rules 
have been given, which he is now called upon to 
commit to memory. 

After he can demonstrate easily, he may he 
directed to commit to memory some of the most 
important rules of syntax, and apply them to the 
language which he passes. He should be aaked, 
when he says, " the nominative ease governs the 
verb," or " a verb agrees with its nominative 
case," how the rule appfies to the case in ques- 
tion, and on what principle it is founded ? And 
though he may not always be able to give an an- 
swer, yet, by having been asked the question, he 
will be more iikcly to recollect the explanation 
which you may give, and be able to repeat it 
when you ask him again. A mode like the above, 
pursued through the whole of grammar, will leave 
nothing dark to the mind of the scholar. 

3. When the rules of syntax are acquired, and 
he can apply them with facihty, he will be pre- 
pared to analyze sentences, and should bo taught 
to distinguish between a sentence and phrase, a 
simple and compound sentence, and also to know 
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wKat are the principal parts of a eentcnce ; as 
the subject, attribute or predicate, and object. 

The exercise of showing how words are de- 
rived one from another should he continued, and 
the pupil he accustomed to point out the different 
parts of speech which may come from a sinj^le 
word. He will, by this, be able to see the de- 
pendence of one word upoo another, and learn to 
discriminate the character of each. 

In this connection, I would recommend giving 
him sentences in which there is some grammatical 
error for him to detect, and to give hia reason for 
thinking it an error. This exercise is very im- 
portant, as it will lead him to guard against errors 
in the formation of sentences, and will help him 
to apply the knowledge which he has acquired to 
practical purposes. In selecting sentences for 
this purpose, it will be well to take them from the 
conversation of the scholar himself, or such lan- 
gaage in common use as is ungrammatical. This 
will lead him to examine hia own language by the 
rules which he has learned, and enable him to de- 
tect his own errors. 

In this as in other studies, the important laws 
of the language, the moat important definitions 
and most essential rules, should be very thoroughly 
acquired. In this way only, the learner is able 
to recall and apply rules to his own language, or 
the language of others. 

It will be expected that you should instruct 
yoar scholars in penmanship. This is a very ne- 
iiry accomplishment ; but it would be better, 
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if it could be taught in a school where it should 
be the onlj branch. Yet long custom has plaeed 
it among the requisitiona of a common school. It 
ia not possible, I think, at present, to obviate this 
inconvenience ; and the only inquiry ia, how we 
may make it the least injurious to other branches 
of study, and secure the greatest improvement 
therein. The result of my own experience has 
been, that three quarters of an hour, devoted once 
a day exclusively to this exercise, is better than a 
longer period, and ia the least likely to interfere 
with other studies. The following are all the di- 
rectiona for which I have time. 

1. Prepare all the hooks for writing at your 
own room, and furnish the copies which will be 
necessary for the day. If the books are not ruled 
for writing, I would recommend to you to do it 
yourselves, when you prepare the copies. This 
will save much time to the school, and prevent 
much disturbance from the noise of borrowing 
rules, or frequent removals to get and use them. 
The copies ought to he prepared before you come 
into school, in order to have your whole time when 
there to devote to other objects. When the hour 
appomted for writing arrives, let everything else 
be dropped by those who are to write ; let them 
take their books and pens, and attend only to 
their writing, 

2. While the scholars are writing, devote your 
whole attention to them. See that every one sits 
in an easy and proper posture. Attend to the 
manner in which every pen is held, and see that 
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ill untt sloi^ly The instructor shouH g; fi ii 
cholar to ^scholar, and gne such direct ns is 
ire necessary If the house is f roperly eonstruct- 
e 1, you wilt be able to go to every scholir in the 
Llas3 once m tuo or thiec or at most, in five 
mrnutea, ind \m11 he able to direct in rcgiid to 
the Tvritmg of every Ime, to point out crroia and 
defects to he avoided ITie progress of tlie pupil 
will depend veiv much upcn the interest he 13 
made to fee! ui the subject Without dttention, 
no pi ogress of importince cin he mide 

3 ^\hen the time foi wntinj, has expired let 
all the yens le ckaned it once, ind the hooks 
letumed If scholars arc ptimittecl to continue 
writina iftcr the attention of the instructor is 
turned tc other exercises of the school they will 
often write tirelessly, and make no improvement 
Whtn on' ceases all should cease, and direct their 
attention to other things 

By jursum^ a comae like the ibove, theie will 
be very little lo 3 of time and very little danger 
jf the f jrmation of careless hibits But if schol 
ars ire peimitted to call for ccpies when they 
please ind to write aa much ind as carelessly aa 
the^ pleise, they will greativ disturb the course 
of the school, and probably contract halits which 
will not be broken up without difiiculty they will 
wiste pajet and time, and make very little prog 
reas either m writing or in other stupes 

4 In jrepanng cojiei it is important to haie 
a system Ihe easiest parts of letters should be 
first made, and 1 regulai course of lessons given 
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Unless some sjstem is adopted, it will be impossi- 
ble for the teaclier to be uniform with himself. 
He ivil! be liable to neglect some letters, while 
others arc very frequently used in the copies. 
Every one who pretends to teach without follow- 
ing some system, will fail of teaching well. 

History is a study which ought to be pursued 
in all our schools, at least so far as relates to the 
history of our own country. Every teacher should 
speak of it as a necessary study, and as one which 
will he very pleasant. Though there is no text- 
book which seems to me exactly adapted to com- 
mon schools, yet there are many that contain val- 
uable information ; and by selecting subjects from 
them of the most interest, and making these plain 
to the understanding of the scholar, by such illus- 
tration as the nature of them will admit, children 
will be highly interested. 

I would advise you to commence with a class, 
by giving very familiar lectures on the history of 
their own town or State, or the places with which 
they are acquainted. Then lessons from books, 
in regard to particular events which have taken 
place. Topics should be selected which relate to 
events connected, in an eminent degree, with the 
welfare of the country. When subjects are given 
them, instead of requiring them to take all tho 
events in their connection, the class will be more 
likely to engage with interest in the exercises, 
and to retain what they learn. If these lessons 
are given, following the order of time in which 
the incidents occurred, a connected history of the 
18 
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prominent events will be oLtained, and each gen- 
eral subject will be more firmly fixed m the mind. 

To illustrate more fully what I mean. After a 
few general subjects, such as may relate to the 
history of the town, neighborhood, or State, I would 
recommend that the lessons be given out in a 
manner somewhat like the following : You may 
take your histories and learn, so that you can re- 
late to me, the most important particulars relative 
to the first discovery of the country. I shall ask 
you these questions : Who discovered America ? 
From what country was he ? How many ships 
had he ? What happened on the voyage ? After 
his men had become disafiected, how long did 
Columbus persuade them to sail ? What happen- 
ed during that time ? What did Columbus do 
when he arrived at the shore 7 What name did 
he give to the place ? Whom did he find there ? 
What was it that excited very much the attention 
of his men ? What did the natives think of Co- 
lumbus and his crew ? What happened when 
they were on their homeward passage ? How were 
they received? etc. 

The next subject may be the first settlement of 
Jamestown; then, that of New England. The 
next, the history of the settlement of New York, 
and of its being taken by the English. " Now," 
you may say to them, " I wish you to take for 
your next lesson, the contest between the Colordes 
and England, and what was the consequence." 
Afterwards, the particulare of tlie battle of Lex- 
ington ; then, that of Bunker Hill, etc. By prt>- 
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ceediiig in this way, and directing the pupil to fix 
his mind on but one subject for each lesson, he 
mil be able to understand his lesson fully, and 
will read attentivelj" everything that regards the 
subject on which he is to be exaEdined. 

I am confident that two objects will be secured 
by this mode, which are not gained as well by 
putting a book into the hands of a scholar and 
requiring him to learn the whole ; namely, he will 
be better pleased, and will gain a more distinct 
knowledge of the most interesting facts. I would 
not say positively that the mode I have recom- 
mended is the best; but it has succeeded better 
than any I have known adopted in our schools. 
If the members of a class have different books, it 
will not be very material, as each author treats of 
all the most interesting facts in history. 

Another subject ought to receive attention in 
all our schools, I am happy to know that it is 
introduced mto many, 

I refer to exercises in writing composition. 
" That which gives to any branch of study its 
value, is its practical utility." If this sentiment 
be just, composition should never be neglected. 
Every one who can write, has occasion to compose 
letters on business or friendship, and, in some way 
or other, to express his thoughts on paper more 
or less frequently. To neglect, while acqniring 
an education for common business, some things 
which are as important as others which receive 
parUoular attention, is not the dictate of reason. 
But this consideration is not tho only evidence 
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that tha Ije t lams attenton \. ^ o 
o r deis s ntences aud eon I n j, tb, c 

tence3 so as to express a co t ue 1 t a f 
tl oii£,ht of the best me n of mak ^ the 
k onled^o which we gan p ict al Perhaps 
hardly any e\e c se o a better d pi ne of the 
mi J tl an the v,v t n^ of comj 03 t It a tl e 

ai 1 1 cat of loio vledge to tl e 1 us nesa of 1 fe 
'\\ 1 out au h 1] ] 1 cat on muel tl at s i ^u red 
will be soon lost and f ot !o t of what alue 
ca t be to ts po^iseasor ' Of wl at u e to the 
farmer were all th tl eory that m „ht be obtaaned 
if he never applied his knowledge to his business ? 

When composition is neglected in district schools, 
it becomes a very burdensome exercise to such as 
may afterwards attend a higher school or an acad- 
emy. Many have I seen weep, when this waa 
then made a requisition for the first time. " I 
waa never called upon to write before, and now it 
seems to me that I cannot," has been said by 
many. " I wish I had been required to write 
when I attended the district school, and then it 
would not be such a task now." 

The following directions may he of service to 
you on this subject. 

1. Labor to impress the minds of the school 
with a sense of the great importance of this ex- 
ercise. This may he done by representing the 
many situations in which they would highly value 
the art of expres^ng their thoughts on paper ; 
the interest they will feel in being able to com- 
pose a letter to a friend in a handsome style ; the 
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inconvenience they must often suffer, if they 
neglect this exercise till they are obliged to writo 
and expose their ignorance, or make application to 
others to do that for them which they ought to be 
able to do for themselves. All this may be impressed 
upon their minds by means of familiar illustration. 

2. It has been fomid profitable to commence 
Tilth young scholars, by giving them a number of 
words, and requiring them to writo a sentence, in 
which one or more should be used. The first 
words may he nouns, the next adjectives, the next 
pronouns, etc. Give the child a slip of paper, 
with the direction and words ; as, for instance, the 
following: Write sentences, and use one of the 
following words in each: man, gold, stars, lines, 
eagerness, play, home, garden. Compositions 
should afterwards embrace a variety of other 
single words, or of words compounded. The ob- 
ject of this course is to make the task easy, to 
have the invention of the scholar brought into 
vigorous exercise, and to have him excited to learn 
the exact meaning of words. It ia conceived that 
by such a mode all these objects are gained. 

3. When the scholars are sufficiently exercised 
in this kind of composition, it may be useful to 
read a story, and then let thorn relate as much of 
it as they can remember, in their own words. 
This enables them to see the importance of paying 
close attention to what they hear, and of fixing 
the most prominent ideas, so as to treasure them 
np. But as they will not be likely to retain any 
fuil sentence, it leads them to the exercise of 

18* 
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arranging ideas in sentenceb, nearly as much as 
writing an original composition They will uut be 
discouraged on account of not knowing what to 
■mite, and will probably be amused and pleased 
with the exercise, 

4. General subjects may be afterwards given, 
on which to write ; subjects with which they are 
familiar, or may hecome so by reading. It is always 
better to give subjects, than to let the pupil select 
for himself; for he will often choose without 
judgment ; or be frequently unable to decide on 
any subject ; or he will often select the hardest 
subjects, thinking them the easiest. Of this kind 
are such as the following ; friendship, love, hope, 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, youth, life, health, 
pleasure, hope, etc. 

In selecting subjects, it is very important they 
should be such as will benefit the scliolars in a 
moral point of view, or in supplying rules and 
precepte for the transactions of life. If a young 
person can be excited to a proper course of re- 
flection on the influence which different habits will 
have upon his happiness and usefulness, he will be 
much more likely to cultivate those which are 
correct than he would do without such reflections. 
It is therefore of very great importance to lead 
the young to such considerations as shall be of the 
greatest benefit in the cultivation of correct habits. 
Such questions as the following, when given as 
subjects of composition, have been found very use- 
ful. What four things ought the young to seek 
first, in order to promote their own happiness? 
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What six habits may I form while joung, iliat will 
secure to me the greatest personal enjoyment and 
respectability ? By the formation of what five 
habits can I do the most good to my fellow-men? 
By what five habits can I most injure society 'i 
Describe the character of such persons or families 
as you would wish for your neighbors. Must the 
druntard be an unhappy man ? if so, why ? Do 
you believe the thief, liar, etc., can be happy ? if 
cot, why ? Why does God forbid theft, lying, etc.? 

Questions on subjects of this kind may he mul- 
tiplied and varied according to the judgment of 
the teacher, and may be rendered easier or 
harder, according to the ability of the class. The 
scholars thus not only derive satisfaction from the 
easy accomplishment of their tasks, but are ex- 
cited to refiect, and to make up their opinions on 
subjects very important to them, while formmg 
characters for life. 

5. Recommend to your pupils to correspond 
with each other, to ask each other questions to be 
answered in writing, also to write down their own 
reflections for their own private use. The effect 
of this course will unquesdonablj be salutary. 
They will not only be excited to a cultivation of 
the social affections, but will undoubtedly be 
much advanced in the art of composition. This 
knowledge, however, will not long be retained 
without practice. The necessity of this should 
be constantly urged. Everything which has a 
tendency to call forth their own powers of mind 
is important, and will be productive of good. 
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On- another subject, it ia highly important tliat 
jou should communicate instruction. Moral phi- 
losophy may not perhaps, in a majofity of schools, 
be introduced as a regular study, hut you may make 
your scholars acquainted with some of its important 
principles, and teach them to examine the reasons 
of moral distinctions. You may direct them to 
examine the character of the things they approve, 
and of those they disapprove ; why some things 
please and others displease them. They may be 
taught that in all persona there is implanted a 
moral sentiment, and this has a material influence 
on human happiness. Tou may inform them what 
feelings and what actions are virtuous, and what 
are vicious, by referring them to the great rule of 
duty, as presented in the law of God. Let no 
day pass without reading, or causing to be read, 
some portion of the sacred Scriptures. Appeal 
to this, as the standard by which all actions and 
habits are to be tried. Call the attention of your 
pupife to this remarkable fact : That whatever 
men generally agree conduces to unhappiness or 
misery, is forbidden or condemned in tbe Bible ; 
and everything in which true enjoyment is found, 
is there approbated and commended or required. 
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LECTURE XI. 

TouNG Ladies and GESTtBjiBN ; — 

In the present Lecture, I wish to caJl your at- 
tention to several things which, though intimately 
connected with some previous topics, may perliaps 
be better presented in a separate Lecture. 

The first is, t!ie great importance of seizing on 
favorable opportunities to fix lasting impressions 
on the minds of your pupils. There wiO frequently 
occur seasons, when impressions may be made on 
the minds of the young much more readily than at 
others. The attention is awake, the mind becomes 
aroused, and impressions then made will be more 
lasting than when the mind is Eot excited. Such 
seasons should be regarded as a seed-time, which, 
if improved by the teacher, may be the means 
of producing very important fruits. 

I shall be best understood by an example. An 
echpse occurred during tJie hours of school. The 
darkness occasioned a suspension of labor for a 
season. After permitting the scholars to go and 
look at it, and at the objects around shrfluded in 
gloom, the teacher returned with them to the 
school-room, and addressed tbem in the following 
manner : — 

" You have seen," said he, " a most interesting 
sight to-day, and one which may lead you to some 
profitable refiections. The moon is a planet very 
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small when compared with the earth or sun, and 
yet, by being near us, and coming between us and 
the sun, has obscured that light which is so cheer- 
ful and necessary. I wish to turn your thoughts 
for a moment to the interesting nature of the study 
of astronomy, by which the motion of th h ly 
bodies may be perfectly known, a d th s ze n 1 
distance determined vfith accuracy I w 1 ou 
to know also the importance o£ th s sc en e to us 
If astronomers had not been able to tell ua f tl 
eclipse, and had we not expected t to-da h 
great must have been our terror! We mi^ht ba\c 
been as much frightened as some of the ancients 
are said to have been at similar appearances. But 
now we look upon it with the utmost delight, as a 
rare exhibition of the efect of planetary motion. 
Ilad you seen an astronomer calculating this 
eclipse five years ago, you might have said he 
was not doing anything to benefit you ; but you 
now see how much terror and fear he has saved 
you, by telling you beforehand of the sublime 
spectacle of to-day. All the art which he had, ia 
what 1/ou may easily acquire, by attending to the 
study of astronomy. Who is there that would not 
delight in a study so sublime and important ? He 
who firs't learned that this eclipse would happen to- 
day, was once a little child, and knew no more than 
the most ignorant of you. You may, like him, 
become learned and wise. By resolutely and 
laithfully pursuing your studies, you may be able 
to understand all that others know of astronomy, 
or any other of the sciences which man h^ ac- 
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quired. But he among you who is unwilling to 
persevere in obtaining kaowledge, must continue 
to be ignorant of that which others kuow. Now 
who of jou will choose to be igaoraiit, and who of 
you will endeavor to be wise ? I shall know jour 
individual determinations, by observing who of you 
are hereafter faithful in improviDg your time, and 
who among you choose play and ignorance, in 
preference to application and wisdom." 

Take another example ; one of actual occur- 
rence. It was a chilly day of winter, and we 
were all seated in a comfortable school-room. A 
man of moat wretched appearance was seen pass- 
ing by, drawing a hand-sled, on which were several 
bundles of woollen rags, the remnants of garments 
worn till they could be of no further use. He was 
clad in those but little better, and was apparently 
so weak as to be scarcely able to draw his sled. 
Some looked out of the window and began to 
laugh. The instructor saw bim, and remarked : 
" You may all rise up and see that wretched man, 
passing by." They did so, and nearly all were 
diverted to laughter. After all had seen him, the 
teacher told them they might take their seats, and 
then remarked : "I was willing you should look 
at that man, but possibly my object was very dif- 
ferent from yours, as I seo the effect on your feel- 
ings was very different from vfhat was produced 
on mine. That miserable man, you at once per- 
ceive, is crazy. He has bundles of rags on his 
sled, which perhaps he values, though they can 
be of no service to him. You perceived he looked 
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pale and emaciated ; lie was so weak as scarcely 
to be able to draw his load. He is very poorly 
shielded from the cold of winter, and will very 
probably perish in the snow. Now tell me, my 
scholars, does this man excite your laughter ? He 
was once a school-boy, sprightly and active as any 
of you ; his return from school was welcomed by 
joyful parents, and his presence gave pleasure to 
the youthful throng, who met each other in a win- 
ter evening for merriment and sport. Look at 
him now ; and can you sport with bim who has 
lost his reason, and, in losing that, has lost all? 
Should I point to one of you, and be able by look- 
ing down into future years, to say to the rest, your 
associate here will hereafter be insane, and roam 
round a wretched maniac, would you not rather 
weep than laugh ? You saw me affected when I 
began to speak ; I will tell you why. I had a 
Mend once ; he was dear to me as a brother ; he 
was everything I could wish in a friend. The 
character of his mind was such as raised in his 
friends high expectations, I have, indeed, seldom 
if ever seen his equal. He could grasp any sub- 
ject, and what others found difficult, only served 
as amusement for him. I have many of his letters, 
which would not disgrace any well-educated man, 
although written by lum when he was a school-boy. 
I expected to see him taking a lead in the aSaira 
of men, and that his opinions would be quoted by 
others. I saw him after an absence of two years. 
Where? do you ask. It was in a cage! and even 
then he was chained ! He was a maniac of the most 
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decided character. The moment he saw me, he 
seized- my hand with wild joj, and for a while re- 
fused to release it. He had, in his madnesB, torn 
the skin from his own, and when I freed myself, 
my hand was reddened by his blood. For years 
he has wandered about, when it wa£ safe to lib- 
erate him. But he is now and always will be a 
miserable maniac, I have known sorrow, have 
seen frienda die that were as near as friends could 
be ; but the hour that I sat by the confined and 
crazy Bernet, was an Jiour of the greatest anguish 
J ever hnew. 

" Remember, my pupils, from what has passed 
this hoar, to render unfeigned thanks to God, for 
continuing your reason hitherto ; and if ever again 
you are disposed to laagh, when a crazy man 
passes, remember what may be your own condition 



Seize such opportunities, and improve them with 
a high regard to the best interest of your pupils. 
In all your intercourse with scholars, it is incum- 
bent on you to make use of every means, not only 
to promote their present welfare, but to lay the 
foundation of those habits of thinking and acting 
which will promote their greatest happiness here- 
after. By keeping this constantly in mind, you 
may be the occasion of lasting benefit to them, and 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that you Lave 
done your duty. If you feil of doing your duty 
faithfully, conscience will upbraid you, whether 
patrons do or not. 

Allow me to offer A few suggestions, with refer- 
19 
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ence to the best means of exciting a deep iDtercst 
in the ininds of scholars, and leading them to faith- 
ful improvement of their time. Once there was 
very little cliflerence in the opinions or practices 
of instructors with reference to this subject. If 
any means could be used, " to make children am- 
bitious," it was not a question whether these should 
be resorted to. In the college, in the academy, 
in the primary SchocSl, one was urged to 'try to 
excel another. Classes in the latter must have a 
" head," and of course a " foot." Preferments, 
or " appointments," prizes, medals, in the former, 
had sufficient power to induce scholars to constant 
competition. 

But there has been a change ; many schools are 
now conducted on principles widely different. An 
examination of results attendant on the different 
courses pursued may lead to beneficial conclusions ; 
and having been engaged for many years in con- 
ducting the studies of the young, I beg leave to 
eta,te some of the resuita I have observed, and the 
opinions I have formed from these results. 

During several of the first years devoted to 
teaching school, I had recourse to the common 
means of mating scholars " ambitious." Classes 
in reading, grammar, arithmetic, and geography, 
as well as spelling, were permitted to have a 
" head," and to take rank according to their 
abihty to repeat the lesson assigned. I often di- 
rected one to study his lesson, fill able to recite it 
with as much ease as another had done. I gave 
tickets and rewartls to the successful competitors. 
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The following were tlie usual, I maj add, the in- 
variable results. 

1. A small part of the school applied themsclvea 
to their lessons with great earnestness. 

2. They aimed to j^et the lessons for recitation, 
but thought little of learning them for the purpose 
of appijing knowledge to the practical purposes 
of life. 

3. Efforts were relaxed, whenever the prospect 
of" beating" became faint," 

4. Those near the head were usnallj jealous 
of each other, and not unfrequently exhibited envy 
and ill-will. 

5. Those often obtained the prize who were the 
least deserving of it ; for, while one could recite a 
lesson by an hour's application, and another must 
devote two or three hours to it, the former was 
frequently idle a part of the time, and studied 
less than the latter. 

6. Those who had become conaderably acquaint- 
ed with a study, had greatly the advantage of 
others in their class who had enjoyed less oppor- 
tunity. Such competitors were, therefore, placed 
on imeqnal grounds. 

7. Parents were frequently led to take the part 
of their children, and to believe they were treated 
unfairly. In this way difficulties originated whii 
extended through the neighborhood. 

After observing such results in different school 
and different States, I was convinced that thib 
course involved moral evil. This led to an in- 
quiry, whether some other motives might not be 
presented, which ivould sul)serve my purpose bet- 
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ter ; and the experiment was firat made with the 
same scholars, among whom I had previously at- 
tempted to excite emulation. 

My first endeavor was to make the studies more 
interesting. 

2. To show the value of knowledge. 

3. To excite a wish to gratify parents and 
teacher. 

4. To show the value of time, tjie responsibility 
of scholars to themselves, their parents, and espec- 
ially to God. 

5. I urged them to improve time as a meana 
of securing their own happiness, and a preparatioc 
for usefulness in the world. 

Among the results immediately witnessed, were 
the following : — 

1. Far better lessons. 

2. A much more punctual and regular attend- 
ance at school. 

3. Much more affection and kindness among 
the scholars. 

4. The scholars were more easily governed. 

5. My pleasure in teaching was increased. 

6. Parents were pleased, and led to wonder 
what had taken place at school, which made their 
children so much more interested in being there. 

7. Punishments were almost or entirely un- 
necessary. 

Similar results have been uniform, and very 
seldom have I found any one who is not pleased 
with the acquisition of knowledge, and willing to 
make commendable efforts from that motive sim- 
ply, in order to obtain it. 
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In concluding this topic let me say, present to 
your scholars their obligations to study aa a duty, 
which if properly regarded will add to their hap- 
piness, but if disregarded will subject them to the 
reprehension of their own consciences. It is a duty 
they owe to themselYes. They are under obliga- 
tion to regard their own happiness, and to make 
all reasonable preparation for it. They have an 
opportunity to add to their enjoyment by increas- 
ing their knowledge. To disregard it, and to 
misimprove the opportunity aflbrded them, will 
lay the fo«ndatioa for subsequent sorrow and re- 
gret. 

It is a duty they owe to their teacher, to make 
the best use of his instructions. Ilis dine is de- 
voted to them. He is anxious to help them, and 
affords every reasonable assistance in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

It is a duty they owe to their parents, to mako 
the best improvement of the facilities afforded them 
for gaining knowledge. They have furnished the 
means for making improvement in that which wiO 
be useful to them in after life, and it is an abuse 
of parental solicitude and anxiety, not to make all 
the advances in knowledge of which they are ca- 
pable. 

It is a duty they owe to their country, to qualify 
themselves to be useful citizens ; and this cannot 
be done, if they remain ignorant and uncultivated. 
The country has a elfum on all to be as useful as 
they have the means to be ; this claim reaches 
children, as well as those of raaturer years. 
Ifl* 
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Lastly, it is a duty they owe him \\ho made 
them. He requires them to make a due improve- 
ment of their time ; and promises his favor to those 
who obey, and threatens his displeasure against 
those who disregard his command, 

" Take fast hold of instruction, let her not go ; 
keep her, for she is thy life. Get wisdom, get 
understanding, and forget it not. Wisdom is better 
than rubies, and all the things that may be de- 
sired, are not to be compared to it," Such are 
the declarations of the book of God, and they re- 
qmro serious attention from the youthful scholar. 

To conclude : Make use of every proper motive 
to lead the scholar to just views of the value of 
knowledge, the best means of gaining and using it 
when acquired. Point out plainly the consequences 
which must result to himself and others, from in- 
difference and inattention to the opportunity he 
has of gaining knowledge. 

It is believed that such inducements will be 
found abundantly sufficient to excite all the atten- 
tion and application necessary to insure success in 
acquiring knowledge, except in instances where 
there is an entire want or perversion of every 
common principle. There may be instances where 
everything will fail, except extreme severity. But 
such are very uncommon, and owe their e^tence 
to the neglect or imprudence of parents or teach- 
ers. If such instances occur, it may be neces- 
sary to resort to unusual means, and these must 
be left to the judgment of the instructor to apply, 
as the exigencies of the ease may require. 
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LEOTUEE Xir. 

Young Ladies and Gestlemen : - 
In the preceding Lectures, I hs 
most of the topics designed. To ail the sugges- 
tions made, I trust jou have given that attention 
their importance demands. But, before closing, 
allow rae to call your attention to some additional 
means of benefiting those who may come under 
jour instruction. These may not he made availa- 
ble in some neighborhoods, or aU schools. In many 
they may be. Indeed, something of the kind can 
be attempted in most districts, or schools, taught 
by females as well as males. It is your duty to 
employ the means already suggested ; to adopt 
the best plans for governing and teaching the 
youth committed to your care, and equally your 
duty to resort to other measures, whenever and 
wherever practicable ; by which deeper interest 
may be awakened in the community, to the ap- 
propriate training of the rising generation, Tlio 
character of the age, and the daily advancements 
making in your profession particularly, call for 
something further. Popular education .is exciting 
new interest in the country ; and many, who 
once looked upon themselves as having outlived 
the time of improvement, are now learning that 
they may, by efforts easily made, retrieve some of 
the losses heretofore sustained. 
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The apirit of improvement ouglit certainlj to be 
carried into your schools. In accomplisbing this, 
you are to take the lead in the districts to which 
your labors are devoted. Any school may become 
a Lyceum. It maj not, indeed, assume all the 
features of a town or county society, hut still be 
a society for mutual improvement. An easy and 
certain method may be devised for awakening an 
interest in every neighborhood. 

When we recall to mind the names of a long 
list of self-taught and self-made men, and examine 
the results of their efibrts and labors, we have 
the strongest encouragement to direct the atten- 
tion of those under our influence, to what they may 
achieve. It is unquestionably true that many, 
who otherwise would be discouraged by the diffi- 
culties which they meet, or observe in the prospect 
before them, may, however, be stimuiated and 
assisted to pursue such a course as will lead them 
to respectability and usefulness : tki» is to be done 
by the intellectual discipUne and the practical 
knowledge which they may acquire at the period, 
and especially by the means within their reach. 

But, you will ask, how can this be accomplish- 
ed ? I will suggest some of those means which 
occur to me as easy and practicable. 

In the first place, having succeeded in estab- 
lishing order in your school, extend an invitation 
to those scholars who are willing to make uncom- 
mon efforts for acquiring knowledge, to meet you 
on some evening. Say to them, expressly, you wish 
none to attend but those who are willing to exert 
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make attainments in useful knowl- 
edge, beyond the lasual aubjecte introduced into 
school. In this way attention will be excited, 
and you will find but few who will stay away. 
When you meet them, it may be useful to read or 
repeat to them the history of some individual, like 
Franklin or Rittenhouse ; or, perhaps, give ac- 
count of some of the improvements which have 
been made in facilitating labor or promoting the 
convenience of man. I'he wonderful powers of 
steam, and the uses to which it can be and is ap- 
plied, in propelling vessels, conducting railroad 
cars, turning machinery, forging anchors, spinning 
cotton, printing books, or any of its thousand well- 
■known uses, will be to the point. The object is, 
to arouse attention and promote thought. If you 
can excite young persons to think, a most impor- 
tant object is gained, and the door is effectually 
opened for improvement. Till this is done, hut 
little can be accomplished towards benefiting them 
in any important degree. 

After you have gained this point, you may next 
present some particular subject for an exercise. 
It may be connected with the studies of the school 
or business of life. It ought not, however, to in- 
terfere with the school exercises, or t€nd to take 
off attention from those subjects which are of pri- 
mary importance. The following outlines of a 
system upon this subject are offered for the con- 
sidci-ation of teachers. 

On the first evening, let those who are disposed 
state everything they 
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can couceraing the history of the town in which 
th^y live ; and if any are sulEciently accniainteil 
with drawing, they can ^ve a map of it. As a 
preparation for this historical exercise, they may be 
requested to visit and converse with some of those 
who have been inhabitants of the place for a long 
period of time. The oldest residents will be able 
to relate many particulars very interesting to the 
young. This exercise, attended with suitable re- 
marks from the instructor, will bo both pleasant 
and useful to the school, and others who attend. 
It would certainly add to the interest of the exer- 
cise on the part of the pupils, if an intelligent 
citizen, well acquainted with the history of the 
town or neighborhood, should attend and relate 
the most important facts with which he is familiar. 
Then let one be requested to write an account 
of some interesting historical event, such as the 
discovery of this country, the battles of Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Bennington, Saratoga, etc. To a 
second may be assigned some other historical sub- 
ject. . It will be necessary to assign exercises suf- 
ficient to occupy the evening. Another evening, 
let each one he requested to give, as far as proper, 
an account of the business in which he, or the 
family to which he belongs, may be engaged; 
stating its profits, and its difficuldes or facihtles. 
A third evening may bo devoted to rhetorical ex- 
ercises; and another, to free remarks on some 
important question. Another may be spent in 
reading interesting accounts of some parts of our 
own couiitry, or of some other part of the world, 
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time beinj^ allowed for making remarks on tlie 
Bubjeets, Let an evening be assigned also for the 
purpose of answering questions proposed to juu 
bj the pupils. 

It will not be necessary to have these exercises 
confined to -males. The females have often more 
knowledge, and are better scholars, than any of 
the young men found in a district. In all cases, 
where practicable, females should be urged to 
take a part in the School-Lyceum, and to be 
present at the meetin/^s. 

It will be useful to them and interesting to 
others, to give some account of housewifery. A 
description of the process of making cheese, an 
account of the best mode of making butter, or 
even of the manner of making a loaf of bread, or 
brewing beer, would be heard with pleasure, and 
not without advantage, in almost any place. 
Domestic economy generally, is a proper subject 
of attention, and one on which they may, with the 
utmost propriety, be requested to read compo- 
sitions. Many other exercises will claim the 
attention of females, as much as that of young 
men. All the subjects ivhieb I shall hereafter 
mention are of this class. 

I have been the more particular in these re- 
marks, from the fact that sufficient attention is 
not usually ])aid to female improvement. 

After proper attention has been ^ven to the 
exercises already mentioned, and others of the 
same kind, yoa can proceed to introduce some of 
the more important principles of natural philoso- 
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phy, and chemistry, with simpio experiments. 
Moral philosophy elmms particular attention. The 
younger members may, at the same time, have 
lessons iu geometry, and its applications to the 
business and purposes of life. *' Holbrook's First 
Lessons," accompanied nith a caid*f diagrams, 
will afford great amusement, and be highly profita- 
ble to scholars of eight or ten years of age. By 
the same class, the " Little Philosopher ; or, Infant 
School at Home," might be used with great 
advantage. It is an admirable work. 

When sufficient attention has been given to 
such studies, the way wilt be prepared for the 
regul^ formation of a lyceum, on the general 
principles of these institutions. The importance 
of apparatus will now be perceived. You will, 
of course, mate it a subject of early atten- 
tion. To obtain this will be an object of high im- 
portance, as it will be a means of facilitating the 
operations of the lyceum, and will make it a com- 
mon property. 

Another means of increasing the interest felt 



by your scholars in these subjects, will be to give 
or engage others to gjve familiar lectures, furnish- 
ing food for reflection, and throwing light on the 
subjects of study connected with the busiuees and 
the wants of hfe. Is there a physician in your 
vicinity ? engage him to ^ve some familiar lec- 
tures on the human system, the means of preserv- 
ing health, or some other theme within the range 
of his profes^on. Is there a lawyer ? he may 
point out the several principles of the common 
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law ; the distinction between this and statute law ; 
the necea^tj to everj citizen of a certain amount 
of legal knowledge, etc. Is there an ingenious 
meehauic ? he may tell something tChout the nature, 
importance, and uses of his trade. The minister 
may be requested to give a lecture on the im- 
portance of moral philosophy, or he may explain 
the nature of the Christian relj^on, the value and 
influence of the Bible, etc. etc. By thus en- 
gaging foreign assistance, you will be conferring a 
double benefit. First, the instruction given will 
be important and highly useful of itself; and 
secondly, by engaging the attention of those who 
take a lead in society, you will render the lyceum 
popular. 

You may aiso confer an important benefit on 
the neighborhood in which you are employed, by 
promoting the formation of a library of scientific 
and useful books. The attention of the young is 
not suiEciently given to reading of the most useful 
kind. Young persons are generally better pleased 
with works of fiction, than with those best calcu- 
lated to discipline their minds, and to cultivate a 
good taste. The prevalent taste for reading is, in 
a degree, vitiated ; and whoever is instrumental 
of correcting it, in a single neighborhood, will un- 
questionably be a public benefactor. The pro- 
portion of light reading, which has been patronized 
for a few years past, is altogether too large. The 
" Annuals," " Albums," novels, etc, etc. which 
have recently been eagerly sought after and read, 
are exerting a ruinous influence, especially by be- 
20 
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